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PHILOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
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ANTIQUITIES o ROME, 


INTRODUCTION. 


N order to complete the ſtudy of any 
dead language, the learner's atten. 
tion ſhould be directed to three great ob- 


jects: To the antiquities of the country 


in which the language was ſpoken; to 
the rules of thoſe kinds of compoſition 
in which it was handed down; and to 
the principles of univerſal grammar, which 
| - A directed 
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directed it in common with all other lan- 

guages whatever. | 
Roman antiquities furniſh the ſtudent 
with facts which reſpect the Latin, and 
no other tongue. The rules of criticiſm 
furniſh him with facts that are equally 
applicable to the literature of Rome, and 
to that of every other ſtate. The prin- 
ciples of univerſal grammar furniſh him 
with facts tlrat are more than general, be- 
cauſe they are the firſt laws of oral ex- 
preſſion, and apply equally to every lan- 
guage upon earth, 


II. 


Before the ſtudent enter upon ſuch ſub. 
jeects as thoſe mentioned, he ſhould be well 
acquainted with the ſyntax of the Latin 
tongue, and be able to diſcriminate terms 
that are apt to be confounded, ſo as to 
judge of the purity of each. He ſhould | 

feel, 


\ 


INTRODUCTION. + 
feel, that ſuperficial knowledge is worſe 
than none; that the mechaniſm of the 


Latin language muſt be admired in pro- 
portion as it is underſtood, and will give 


exerciſe to the ſubtilty of the moſt acute. 


obſerver. 
III. 


Between the hiſtory and the antiquities 
of nations there is a real, though not an 


obvious diſtinction. The antiquary at- 


tends to the authenticity of thoſe ſingle 
facts, which the hiſtorian ſtates in detail. 


The former, regardleſs of embelliſhment, 


and jealous only of the truth of what is 


aſſerted, is ever ready- to ſupport or to- 
confute it, and is conſidered by the latter 


as his moſt formidable critic. 
Prejudices have ariſen againſt the ſtudy 


of antiquities, from a miſapprehenſion of 
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the nature of the ſtudy itſelf. They who 
purſue it for amuſement only miſtake its 
end ; and nothing is to be looked: for 
from that ſelfiſh induſtry, which can be 
but occaſionally exerted, They who, from 
a blind partiality to the ancients, deny the 
moderns even the power of improvement, 


retard the ſucceſs of enquiries, which they 


mean to promote. — Manner in which the 
philologiſt ſhould conduct the ſtudy oÞthe 
antiquities, as explaining the literature of 


Rome. — Enumeration of the advantages 


with which this ſtudy is accompanied. 

That view of the Civil affairs of the 
Romans which is neceſſary for under- 
ſtanding their language, may be uſeful as 
an introduction to a cloſer examination 
of the principles of Roman law. 


IV. 


— 


Roman ANT!qQu1TIEs regard the Re- 
ligious, the Civil, and the Military affairs 
of 
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of Rome, Other articles not te be re. 
ferred to any of the above mentioned 
heads, form a fourth diviſion. 

Before entering upon the firſt of theſe, 
it may be worth while to enquire into the 
origin of. the Roman State. 


V.- 


That part of Europe called Zaly, has 
been ſubject to frequent and great revolu- 
tions. The nature both of the ſoil and 
the climate is highly inviting to ſtrangers ; 
and the general effects of both upon the 
natives, have aſſiſted emigrants in forcing 
a ſettlement. 15 

There is reaſon to believe, that ſeveral 
of the countries upon the South of Eu- 
rope were peopled by the Celtic tribes, 


who came from the wilds of Scythia “. 
9a 3 The 


Vile Hiſtoire des Celtes par Pelloutier ; and f 
Beaufort ſur la Republique Romaine. ä | 
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The Aborigines, the Pelaſgi, and the Arca- 
dians, appear to have been colonies which 
' paſſed ſucceſſively from Greece into Ita- 
ly.—Hiſtory of thoſe different migra- 
tions. 


Rome was at its beginning ſo infigni- 
ficant, as hardly to attract the notice, far 
leſs to excite the jealouſy of the ſtates 
around it. During its firſt wars, it ſtrug- 
pled for exiſtence itſelf. The anniver- 
ſary of its foundation was regularly ob- 
ſerved as a feſtival, in honour of Romu - 
lus, who, after he was deified, got the 
name of Quirinus *. 

The time of the foundation of Rome is 


aſcertained by means of the Olympiads, 
which, though properly belonging to Gre- 
cian antiquities, muſt not be neglected 
in the ſtudy of Roman,—Hiſtory of this 


celebrated 


. Urbis origo 
Venit, Ades feſtis, magne Quirine tuis. 


Ovm, Faſt, iv. 807. 
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celebrated aera. The wiſdom of Romu- 
lus ſeems to have been ſuited to the exi- 
gencies of his infant ſtate, Some of his 
maxims, however, can be juſtified by the 
relaxed morality of politicians alone.— 
Character of this great lawgiver. 


PART 


rr 
ANTIQUITIES oz ROME. 


Of the Religious Eflabliſhments of the. Ro- 


Mans. 


I. 


HE firſt religion of the Romans, was, 

in all probability, the ſame that pre. 

vailed among the Celtic tribes. Their 
lawgiver could have no temptation, and 
little leiſure to make any remarkable in- 
novation in this reſpect. The early Ro- 
mans, like the Celtae, and the wild Ger- 
mans, 


defined, then dedicated, then conſecrated. 


trantur, - 
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mans *, had no images of their gods; 


and * employed human — to 
appeaſe their offended deities. | 
Numa Pompilius introduced remarkable 
changes into the religion of Rome. Tar- 
guin the Elder, being deſcended of Greek 
anceſtors, did not reliſh the ſimplicity of 
the Celtic worſhip, ſo contrary to that 
to which he had: been. accuſtomed, and 
made ſtill greater changes than Numa. 


II. ; 


Roman. Temples- were firſt vowed, then 


— Circumſtances that neceſſarily attended 


the e . of this proceſs. —Sacred 
| Edifices 


Mercurio humanis quoque hoſliis litare fas 
habent. Neque in ullam humani oris ſpeciem 
aſſimilare deos, ex maguitudine caeleſtium arbi- 


Tac. Mer. Ger. c. ix. 
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Edifices at Rome were of various forms 


and kinds. — In theſe, feaſts were celebra- 


ted in honour of certain deities.— The 
worſhip in Roman temples was ſolemn, 
and directed by forms that could rarely. 
if ever be altered. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſaget 
in the Latin Claſſics, that refer to the. 
above mentioned Subjects. | 


' Templum ; Extemplo ; des Sacrae; 
Fanum; Delubrum ; Sacellum; Lucus ;. 


Adoratio; Supplicatio ; Lectiſternia; Sel- 


liſternia. 

Deus is cujus hoe templum eſt omne 
quod conſpicis. Cic. Sem. Scip. cap. 3. 
— Templa liberata et effata habento. Cic. 


de Legg. I. 2. c. 8.—Exaugurare fana 


ſacellaque ſtatuit, quae vota, conſecrata, 
inaugurataque poſtea fuerant. Liv. I. 1. 
* C. 5 Jo 
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c. 55s Eum Evvracy Quirino malo quam 
Saluti. Cic. Ep. ad Ait. 12. 45. 


Quae me in locis Neptuniis templiſque turbulentis 
Servavit, ſaevis fluctibus ubi ſum afflictata multum. 
Plaut. Mil. Glor. 2. 5. 3. 


— — — tame eſſe acheruſia templa. 


Laucret. 1. 121. 
Et caligantem nigra ſormidine lueum. 
n Virg. G. 4. 468. 
Ornare pulvinar deorum. Hor. Car. 1. 37. 3. 
— — a — diddataque verb. 
Protulit, ut mos eſt. - Juv. Sat. 6. v. 390. 
Hoſtilis facies occurrat, et omina turbet. 
V. rg. En. 3. 407. 
. Propter quae fas eſt genua incerare Deorum. 
Juv. 10. 55. 
: — et genua amplexus genibuſque volutans. 
| Serv. ad En. 3. 607. 
2 Suſpendiſſe potenti _ 
| Veſtimenta maris Deo. Hor. Car. 1. 3. 15. 
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The miniſters of Roman religion wer e, 
divided into ſuch as ſerved no one deity, 
in particular, and -into ſuch as ſerved 
particular deities. No diſtinction was un- 
derſtood to ſubſiſt between clergy and 
laity; ſo that what we call clerical, as 
well as civil and military offices, might be 
held by the ſame perſon, Among the 
Sacerdotes omnium Deorum, the College of 
Pontiifices held the firft place: They had 
great perſonal dignity, and great official" 
influence,-Origin-of their name.—Their 
number, and the mode of their election, 
varied at different periods of the ſtate.— 
They were diſtinguiſhed from the other 
citizens by the particularity of their dreſs. 
The Pontiſex Maximus was diſtinguiſhed 
by privileges peculiar to himſelf, and by 


certain arbitrary reſtrictions, which ſerved 


rather to render his perſon reſpectable, 
5 | than 


* 
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than.to prevent him from enjoying any of 
che comforts of life, Place of his reſidence. * - 
Nature and extent of his juriſdiction, * 


/ ; 4 


IV. 2 


The College of Augurs hold the next 
place to the College of Pontifices.— As 
their power was of a negative kind, ſo 
they did not, like the former, give and 
.enforce orders. They declared what, af. 
ter due examination, appeared to be the 
| will of the Gods; and left it to the people 
to judge, whether or not they ought to 
regard their intimations. 5 
he Augurs profeſſed ability to diſcover 
the will of the Gods in a variety of ways, 
eſpecially by the flight, the ſinging, and . 
the chattering of birds. They held their oY 
office for life, even though they had been 
guilty of the grolleſt crime.—There ap- 
pears-to be nothing like a ſyſtem in the 
9 art 
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art they profeſſed. —Chief ceremonies ob- 
ſerved in the exerciſe of their function. 
Of the Pullarius, and ſacred chickens. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſe- 
ges, &c. 


Futulus; Oſcines; Praepetes; Lituus; 
Commentari; Co. optare; Deſiderare; 
Conſiderare; Difference between Preca- 
tio, Votum, Gratulatio, Impetritum, Sa- 


crificium. Pal. Max. 1. 1. 1. 


Quos nunc minores pontifices appellant. 
Liv. 22. 57. Pro Collegio reſpondere. 
Cic. pro Dom. 53. —Nos enim nuntia- 


ttionem ſolum habemus : 'Conſules et reli- 
qui magiſtratus etiam ſpectionem. Cic. 


Phil. 2, 32.— Curtius, qui comitiis eorum 
pracfuerat, parum recte tabernaculum ce- 
piſſet. Liv. 4. 7.—Auſpicia pedeſtria. 
Feſt.—Auſpicia caduca, Did. Auſpicia 
perennia, Cir, de N. D. 2, 3.—Nulla 

| auſpicia 


/ 


b- 
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auſpicia. ex acuminibus. Cic. Ibid,—Aus 
ſpicium juge. Cic. Divin. 2. 77.—Auſpi- 
cium divini quicquam habere poteſt, quod 
tam fit coactum et expreſſum? Cic. de 
Div. 2. 35.—Cum offa cecidit ex ore 


pulli, tum auſpicanti tripudium ſoliſtimum 
nunciant. Cic. Did. Non igitur ex ali-- | 


tis involatu, nec e cantu ſiniſtro oſcinis, 
ut in noſtra diſciplina eſt, nec ex tripudiis 


ſoliſtimis aut ſoniviis tibi auguror. Cic. Ep. 


Fam. 6. 6. De caelo ſervare. Cic. Ibid.— 
Fabio auſpicanti, aves ſemel atque iterum 


non addixerunt. Liv. 27. 17.—In mon- 
ſtris procurandis magna vis eſſe videtur. 


Cic. Div. 1. 2.—Vatinii ſtrumam ſacer- 


dotii 8.9 veſtiant. Cic. Ep. ad Att. 2. g. 


Avi ſiniſtra, liquido auſpieio, atque ex ſententia: 
Confidentia eſt inimicos meos me poſſe perdere. 
Plaut. Pfoud. 2. 4. 72. 


Et doctus volucres Augur ſervare ſiniſtras. 
Lucan. [+ 601: 


Pontificum potiore caenis. Hor. Car. 2, 14. 287 


B 2 V. 
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The Aruſpices and Extiſpicet, ſo called 
from the nature of the obſervations made at 
any one time, were inferior, in point of dig- 
nity, to the Augurs. They profeſſed the art 
of diſcovering, from different circumſtances 
attending a facrifice, whether or not the 
Deity was appeaſed.—Enumeration of thoſe 
circumſtances; and diviſion of them into 
thoſe which happened, before, and thoſe 
which happened after the death of the 
victim, : | Mx 

The Duumviri conſulted the Sibylline 
books, — Time and manner in which they 
did ſo,—Hiſtory of thoſe books. ; 

The Rex Sacrorum performed certain 
duties in, religion, which were done by 
the Kings before their expulſion, He 
had the appearance of regal dignity in cer- 
tain reſpects, and in others he had it not. 

The Fratres Arwales ; Curiones ; Epulones 
Septemvirorum ; Feciales, and Sodales Titien- 


fes,. 
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es, were Colleges of prieſts, leſs remark 
able than any of the former, Office of. 


each. 


VI. 


Among thoſe members of the Roman 
prieſthood who worſhipped one Deity, the 
Flamines were none of the leaſt remark- 
able, They were originally three; the 
Hamen Dialis, Mariialis, Quirinalis—The 
firſt of theſe, as the. ſervant of Jupiter, 
was held to be the moſt honourable, and 
enjoyed particular privileges. He was al- 
ſo ſubje& to ſingular reſtraints, A Fla» 
men might loſe his office, though an 
Augur could not.—Suppoſed reaſon of 
this. | 

The Veal Virgins were diſtinguiſhed ' | 
both for the antiquity, and the fuppoſed 1 
importance of their office. They were the 1 
prieſtefles of a Goddeſs, in whoſe worſhip ö 
that ſimplicity was viſible which marked | 
the firſt religion of Rome,—Their duty; | 

B 3 their j 
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their pelvilleyes ; ; their reſtraints ; —_ 
puniſhments, 

The Salii were the LPS of Mars ;- and 
take their name from part of that extrava- 
gant worſhip which they paid him an- 
nually, in the month of March;— Hiſtory 
of their ſhields. | 

The Luperci, who worſhipped Pan, the 
Potitii and Pinarii; who worſhipped Her- 
cules, the Galli, who worſhipped Cybele, 
and the prieſteſſes of the Bona Dea, were 

members of tlie prieſthood, not ſo often 
heard of as thoſe above-mentioned. —Hit: 
' tory of each, 

Certain ſervants attended the vrieſts; to 
aid them in the performance of their ſa- 
cred functions. Such were the Camil#, 
and Camillae ; the Tubicines;; Tibicines ; 
Popae-; Pictiuarii, &c. 

| | Explanation 


- 
Py 
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Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſä. 
: ges, &c. | _ 


Quis invenit fiſſum jecoris? Quis cor- f 
nicis cantum notavit? Cic: Nat. D. 3. 6. 
—— Gallinaceum fel (ſunt enim qui vel ar- 
gutiſſima haec extà eſſe dicant), ſed tauri 
opimi jecur, aut cor, aut pulmo, quid ha- 
bet naturale, quo declarari poſſit, quid fu. 
turum fit? Cic. Div. 2. 12.—Aliae pecu- | 
dis jecur nitidum atque plenum eſt, aliae ij 
horridum et. exile. Cic. Ibid,—FExta re- 
galia, muta. Ft. iis Voc. —Eibri per 
Duumviros facrorum aditi. Liv. 3. 10.— | 1 

f 


Curio maximus. FH. Veet Max —Epu- 

lati eſſemus Saliarem in modum. Cic. Ep, 

A, ad Att. 5. 9.— Cum patre patrato ferire 

ſdedus. Liv. 1. 24.— Ad Flaminem pro. 

dendum. Cic. pro Mil. 10.—Virginum 

an Veſtalium vetuſtiſſimam, oravit. Tac. Ann. ; 1 

11. 32.—Virgo maxima. Suet. Jul. 83. | | 

In Laeliae virginis veſtalis locum Cor- 
| nelia 
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nelia capta eſt. Tac. An. 15. 22.—Viva- 
ſub terram dextra via ſtrata defoſſa ſcele- 
rato campo. Liv. 8. 15.— A commenta- 
riis eſſe. Grut. p. 307.—Tradere aedem 
ſartam tectam. Cic. in Ver. 1. 50. 


Sarta tea tua praecepta uſque habui mea mo- 
deſtia. Plaut. Trin. 2. 2. 36. 


Non quacunque manu victima caeſa litat. 
Mart. 10. 73. 


— - — fibraeque repente 
Conticuere. S.. Ital. 1. 138. 


— — — — nee fibtas illa litantes 
Novit. Lucan, 6. 524. 


Credite me vobis folium recitare Sibyllae. 
Fuv. 8. 126. 


Nune ego inter ſacrum ſaxumque flo — 
Plaut. Capt. 3. 4. 84. - 


Lancibus et pandis ſumantia reddimus exta. 
| . Virg. G. 2. 194. 


VII. 
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The deities who were the objects of 
worſhip at Rome were ſo numerous, that 
it is impoſſible to attend minutely to. the 
hiſtory of each. Polytheiſm is naturally 
embraced: by men in a certain period of 


ſociety, and rejected as their reaſon ac- 
-quires ſtrength. The notions. entertained 


by the Romans, as to the moral attributes 


of their deities, were by no means refined, 
and tended to debaſe the character of 
thoſe who worſhipped them. The in- 
trigues of Mars, and the thefts of Mer- 


eury, did not lower them in the eſtimation 
of their votaries *. | 

The great celeſtial deities worſhipped by 

the Romans, were twelve; Jupiter; Juno; 

Minerua; Neptune ; Venus ; Mars ;. Ful. 
| 3 


0 Quibus nihil aliud aQunr eſt, quam ut pudor 


hominibus peccandi demeretur, fi tales Deoe cre- 
didiſfent. Sen. de Vit. Beat. c. 26. 
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; can; Veſta; Apollo; Diana; Ceres; Mer- 
N cu. 
VIII. 


Though the ancients believed there was 
but one Jupiter, yet they ſuppoſed him to 
have a fort of local diverſity, not eaſily to 
be reconciled with this unity.—Tupiter 
Ammon, Olympius, Capitolinus.— Different 
kinds of Fulmen employed by Jupiter, ac- 
cording. to. the extent of. his wrath, and 
his determination to indulge it —Attended 
by Hebz or Ganymede, as his cupbearers.— 
His Eagle, —The Oał and the Beech were. 

ſacred to him. | 


Ad ea elicienda ex mentibus- divinis, 
Jovi Elicio aram in Aventino dicavit. Liv. 
1. 20..-Quomodo tibi placebit Jovem la- 
pidem jurare? o oguos h A Cic, Ep. 
Fam. 7. 12.—opiter Vimineus. Par. 
L. L. 4 * 8. _ 

Quod 


ere. 
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Quod latus mundi nebulae, maluſque 


Jupiter urget. Hor. Car. 1. 22. 


Exciderant ſurdo tot mea vota Jovi. 


Prop. 3. 24. 2% 
—— manet ſub Jove frigido. Hor. Car. 1. 1. 25. 


— maturis metuendus Jupiter uvis. 
Virg. G. 2. 419. 


— municipes Jovis advexiſſe lagenas. 
Juv. 14: 27. 
iſic Jovis intereſt 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules. 
Hor. Car. 4. 8. 29. 


Namque volans rubra fulvus Jovis ales in aethra. 
Virg. An. 12. 247. 


Nec puer Iliacus, formoſa nec Herculis uxor 

Ad cyathos. „ Fu. 13. 43» 
Sicubi magna Jovis antiquo robore quercus 
Ingentes tendat ramos —— Virg. Geo. 3. 33 2. 


Juno ſtood in the double relation of 
ſiſter and wife to Jupiter. She was wor- 
ſhipped under different characters; as 
Queen of Heaven, and as preſiding over 

| marriage, 
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marriage, and over child-birth.—Her Bird, 
Attendants, and Meſſenger. 


Junoni hoſpitae facere omnes Conſules 
neceſle eſt, Cic. pro Mur. 41. 


Per ſupremi regis regnum juro, et matrem familias, 
Junonem, quam me vereri et metuere eſt par maxi- 


me. Plaut. 0 2. 2. 201. 
Natali Juno, ſanQos cape thurſs acervos. 
Tibull. 4. 6. 1. 
At tu per dominae Junonis dulcia jura. 
Prep 2. + 17. 
Juno, et Deorum quiſquie amicior 
Afris — Har. Car. 2. 1. 25. 
— volucriſque ſc Saturnia pennis 


Collocat ; er gemmis caudam ſlellantibus implet. 
| Ovid. Met. 1. 722. 


— —— tantum laudare diſertos, 
Ut pueri Junonis avem Jur. 7. 30. 


Irim de coelo miſit Saturnia Juno. 
irg. En. 5. 606. 


NHNERVA 
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, Mixa kv ſprang from the brain of Ju- 
piter; and nothing was deemed too high 
or too low for her obſervation. She 
patroniſed learning and certain arts, and 
was accompanied by the nine Muſet.— 
as, Her Names, Dreſs, and Enſigns.—The Owl 
xi- among birds, and the Olive among trees, 
were ſacred to her, 


Minervae calculo, i. e. ſapientiflimae 
Deae ſententia liberatus. Cic. pro Mil. 3. 
— Nam etſi non Sus Minervam, ut aiunt, 
tamen inepte, quiſquis Minervam docet. 
Cic. Acad. 2. 1. 18,—Agamus ergo pingui 
Minerva ut alunt. Cic. de Am. cap. 19,— 


Athenas noctuam mittam yazvx 1 Age 
2. Cic. ad 2. Fr. 2. 16. 


rtos, I Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva. 


0. J. irg. En. 8. 40g. . 
- FE Tibi telas, operoſaeque Minervae 

6 Studium aufert ——— Har. Car. 3. 12. f. 

= e ſapiens, craſſaque Minerva. 


Hor. S. 2. 2. 3» 
C * Totos 
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Totos dat tetricae Dies Mineryae—— 
Mart. 16. 19. 14. 

To nikil invita dices facieſre Minerva. 
Hor. A. P. 385. 


Parva Rowe videas captae delubra Minervae. 
N Ovid. Faſt. 3.837. 


| — intactae Palladis urbem - 
— | Carmine perpetuo celebrare, et | 
Undique "—— frondi praeponere 3 


Hor. Car. 1. 7. 5. 
Dat quoque Bacciferam Pallada rarus ager. * 
Ovid. Amor. 16. 8. 
i Par vellus dabitur pugnanti Gorgone Maura. N 
| Juv. S. 12. 4. 


2 —— Quercus Jovi, 
Et myrtus Veneri placuit, Phaebo laurea, 
Pinus Cybebae ; populus celſa Herculi. 
Oliva nobis propter — eſt gratior. 
| Pbaed. Fab. 3. 17. 2. 


ut vigil infuſa Pallade flamma ſolet R 
Ovid. Trift. 4. 5-4 H 
* — ramis velatos Palladis omnes. la 


Vir Po En. 7. 154. 
—— quod, ò patrima Virgo, 
Plus uno mageat perenne ſeclo. Catall. 1. 9 
Narruxz, 


F 
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NeeTuNE, the brother of Jupiter and 
Pluto, in the diviſion of the univerſe, 
obtained the dominion of the ſea.— His 
Names, En/igns, Chariot. 


— . ＋ unde eſt Neptuni corpus acerbum. 
Lucret. 1. 471. 


— Neptunoque ſaeri cuſtode Tarenti. 

| Hor. Car. 1. 28. 29. 
Marique vaſto fert uterque Neptunus. 
„ Catull. 3 r. 3 


1 eredat ſeſe atque aetatem ſuam. 
| Plaut. 2. 6. 2. 


Moenia cum A Neptunia preſſit aratro. 
Propert. 3. 9. 41. 


Vznus was particularly reſpected at 
Rome, as being the mother of Eneas.— 
Her chariot, drawn by birds of a particu- 
lar kind. —She was attended by two Cu. 
pid and three Graces. 


C 2 Q od 
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Quod cum gratia quadam et Venere 
dicitur. Quinct. 6. 4. 
Qui Dies menſem Veneris marinae 
Findit Aprilem. Hor. Car. 4. 11. 15. 
Ingratam Veneri pone ſuperbiam. 
Hor. Car. 3. 10 9. 


Veneris, dic, vincula necto. 
Virg. Ec. 8. 78. 


Tormoſae myrtus Veneri, ſua laurea Phoebo. 


Fig Ec. 7. 63. 
— et, fi laeta aderit, Venus, 1 


Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiae. | 
Hor. Car. 3. 21. 21. 


Mars was highly reſpected on two ac- 
counts; as the father of Romulus, and 
as the God of War.—-Homage paid him 
by the generals of Rome, before they un- 
dertook any expedition.—Attended by a 
Cock, as an emblem of watchfulneſs, and 
of a diſpoſition to fight.—The Wolf, Mag- 
pie, and Horſe, were ſacred to him. —The 
goddeſs Bellona acted as his charioteer. 
Plus 
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Plus quam Marte dubio. Pell. Pat. 2. 
55. 3. Marte ſuo res ſuas recuperat. Cic. 
Phil. 2. 37. Qui religionem nondum 
conditorum ancilium afferrent. Tac. Hi. 

1. 89.—Motis, nec dum conditis ancili- 
bus. Suet. in Oth. 9. Mars vigila. Serv. 
Mn. 8. 3. 

Ut qui, quid valeas, ignoret Marte ſorenſi. 
Ovid. ex Pont. 4. 6. 29. 


Excubias, Gradive, tene Val. Flac. 5. 252. 
Nee Martiales hoeduliae lupos. Hor. Car. 1. 17. 9. 


Martia picus avis g2mino pro ſlipite pugnant 

Et lupa tuta per hos utraque palma fuit. 
Ovid. Faſt. 3.37. 

quos ſeQis Bellona lacertis 

Saeva move. Lucan. 1. 565. 


Sanguineoſque rotat crines— Stat. Theb. 10. 174. 


— currumque patris Bellona, cruentam 


Nitibus exuviis tendens ad ſidera quercum 
Praecedit Claudian. Stilic. 2. 371+ 


C 3 VuLcan 


— 
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|  VuLcan was regarded as a lame black- 

| ſmith ; and, on account of his deformity, 

was the object of Jupiter's abhorrence.— 

His employment, and names.—His work- 

ſhops, and ſervants —Mode of worſhip- 
ping him. 


j\ Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad Rhetora miſit. 
Fav. 10. 132. 


— — jam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam, 
Vulcano ſuperante, domus— Virg. Ex. 2. 310. 


Et, quaſi — vitai lampada tradunt. - 
{ Lucr el. 2 2. 78. 


Wi prior es, cur me in decurſu tampada poſcis ? 
Perf. S. 6. 61. 


 —— dum graves Cyclopum 
Vuleanus ardens urit officinas Her. Car. 1. 4. 7. 


| | Ves8Ta had a fire kept continually burn- 
ing upon her altar, as an emblem of that 

perpetual empire which it was expected 

the Romans would acquire and retain 

over 
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over the nations of the earth. Form of 
ber temple, and nature of * worſhip. 


Ignis Veſtae perpetuus et ſempiternus. 
Cic. in Cat. 4. 10. 
Ter liquido ardentem perfudit nectare Veſtam. 
Virg. G. 4. 384. 
Pergameumque Larem, et canae penetralia Veſtae 
Farre pio et plena ſupplex veneratur acerra. 


J * 5. 744. 


Ibat et hinc eaſtae narratum ſomnia Veſtae, 
Neu ſibi, neve mihi quae nocitura forent. 
Prepert. 2. 29. 27. 


vir intrabo non adeunda viro. 
Ovid. Faſt. 6. 450. 


APoLLo was the patron of muſic, poe- 
try, and ſome other arts, and particularly 
of the ſcience of botany.—He had a va- 
riety of names, from the place of his na- 
tivity, and from thoſe alſo at which he was 
worſhipped, and delivered his oracles.— 
He had the appearance of a young man, 

| with 
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with long hair, crowned with laurel, and 
holding a bow and arrow in his right 
hand, and a harp or lyre in his left. —The 
Hawk and the Raven were ſacred to him. — 
His ſon Æſculapius patroniſed the ſcience 
of medicine. —From his ſkill in this, he 
diſturbed the order of the Fates.—lis 
Enſigns—He communicated medical ad- 
vice to thoſe patients who flept in his 
temple, 
Det citharae pulſator Apollo. Ya Flac. Arg. 5. 693. 
Sic igitur dextro ſaciatis Apolline carmen. 

Ovid. Trifl. 5. 3. 57. 
— dignos Apclline erines. Oo Met. 3. 421. 
—— Cirrhaci ſpicula Vatis. Juv. 13. 79. 


— eris mihi magnus Apollo. Virg. Ec 3. 184. 


—— Apollinea clarus in arte ſenex. Ov. I. 264. 


Nunquam humero poſiturus arcum: 
Qui rore puro Caſtaliae lavit ; 
Crines ſolutos ; qui Lyciae tenet 
Dumeta, natalemque ſilvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. Her. Car. 3. 4. Co. 


— ſc 


„ 1 


— qv, = 
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— fic uſque ſacras innoxia lauros 
Veſcar — —— Tibull. 2. 5. 63. 


Migrare certu'ſt jam nunc e fano foras 


Quando Æſculapi ita ſentio ſententiam. 
Plant, Curc. 2. 1. 1. 


Diaxa was the goddeſs of the woods 
and mountains, and the patroneſs of hun- 
ters, Her Names, Dreſs, and En/igns, 


Per et Dianae non movenda numina« 
Hor. Epod. 17. 3. 


Per calamos venatricis pharetramque puellae. 
Juv. S. 13. 88 


Quid juvat incinctae ſtudia exercere Dianae ? 4 
Ovid. Ep. 4 87. 
Cum videt accenſis devotam currere taedis 
In nemus, et Triviae lumina ferre Deae. 
Prop. 2 32. 9. 
et turba Diania fures 
W Lives; pervigilantque Canes. 
| Ov. Fafl. 5. 141. 
ERPs cuſtos nemorumque, Virgo, g 
Quae laborantes utero puellas % 
Ter vocata audis, adimiſque letho, 
Diva triformis ; 


Imminens 
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Imminens villae tua pinus eſto; 
Quam per exactos ego laetus annos, 
Verris obliquum meditantis idum 
Sanguine donem. Hor. Car. 3. 22. 


Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, was an- 
nually worſhipped with much ceremony, 
and held the common benefactreſs of the 
human race.—Nature of the ſacrifice of- 
fered to her; and reaſons of its- being- 


what it was,—Her Enfigns. 


Aurae Cereales. P lin. I 5. 19.—In caſto 
Cereris eſſe. Feſt. Voc. Minuitur. 


— * lectas de more bidentes 
. Pirg. En. 4 57. 


Cereales caenas dat, ita menſas extruit; 


Plaut. Men. 1. 1. 25. 


Tum Cererem corruptam undis, Cerealiaque arma 
Expedi un —— Virg. Eu. 1. 181. 


Alba decent Cererem; veſtes Cerealibus albas 
Sumite: Nunc pulli velleris uſus eben. 


2 
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Prima Ceres unco terram dimovit aratro.: 

Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris-: 
Prima dedit leges. | Cereris ſumus omnia munus. 
Ovid. Met. 5. 341. 


Maxcuv was the meſſenger of Jupiter, 
and found employment in heaven, earth, 
and hell.— He patroniſed eloquence, and 
literature in general.—He was alſo the 


god of merchants.— His enſigns were the 


Petaſus, Talaria, and Caduceus. 


Non tam caduceo quam nomine oratoris 
ornatus. Cic.de Or.,1. 46. —Mittere haſtam 
et caduceum. Aul. Gell. 10. .27,—Ani- 
marum vector, Graece e Apul. 
Apol. 29 „ RS 
— uvirgaque levem coerces 
] Aurea turbam, ſuperis Deorum 
Gratus, et imis. Her. Car. 1. 10. 18. 


— . geminoque ſacit edmmereia mundo. 


Claud. Rap. P. 1. 89. 


—— Metcurialium 
Cuſtos virorum Hor. Car. 2. 17. 29. 
n — truncoque 
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1 A truncoque ſimillimus Hermae ; 
| Illi marmoreum caput eſt, tua vivit imago. 
Juv. S. 8. 53, 


IX. | 


| To the above mentioned deities, ſtiled 
Dii Majorum Gentium, were added eight 
\ Dii Selecti. Theſe were Janus, Saturn, 
Rhea, Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, Sol, and 
| Luna, —Hiſtory of each. 
| There were beſides Dii Minorum Gen- 
tium, conſiſting of the Indigetes, ſuch as 
{ Hercules, Quirinus, &c. of the Semones, 
| | ſuch as Pan, Terminus, &c. and of cer- 
tain mental affections, ſuch as Faith, Ho. 
nour, &c,—Of the Infernal deities. 
Obſervations upon the origin of Hero. 
| worſhip. -Circumſtances which lead to 
the deification of illuſtrious men, tiled 
) Apotheofts, —Effefts of this practice, as diſ. 
cernible in Roman mythology, 


f | Explanation 
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Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſa- 
ges, &c. 


Terrores panici. Polyaen. Strat. 1. 2. 


Clauftraque cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum. 
Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 255. 


— ——— poſtquam omnis res mea Janum 
Ad medium fracta eſt, aliena negotia curo. 
| Hor. S. 2. 3. 18. 


et curvo Saturni dente relictam, 
Perſequitur vitem attondens, fingitque putando, 
Virg. G. 2. 406. 


Tellurem porco, Silvanum latte piabant, 
Floribus et vino Genium, memorem brevis aevi. 


Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 143. 
runde merum Genio. . Perſe 8. 2. 3. 


Et Domus exilis Plutonia, Hor. Car. 1. 4. 17. 


Quiſque ſuos patimur manes. Pirg. En. 6. 743. 


Lanificas nulli tres exorare puellas 
Contigit ; obſervant quem ſtatuere Diem. 


Mart. 4. 54. 5. 


D — ferias 
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| | — ſurias immiſit honeſtas. Stat. Sylv. 4. 6. 83. 


f 6 1 
a Te Stygii tremuere lacus; te janitor Orci, 


[ Oſſa ſuper recubans, antro ſemeſa cruento. 
Virg. Eu. 8.296. 


— » 


| 
{ Rite cliens Bacchi ſomno gaudentis et umbra. 
| Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 78. 
[ 
pl. —— Solis lunaeque meatus 5 
J ; Qua fant ration Lucret. I. 129. 
f A pileatis nona fratribus pila. Catull. 37. 2. 


Bw 


— — Vertumnis, quotquot ſunt natus iniquis. 
Hor. S. 7. 14. 


— pulchra Laverna, 
Va mihi fallere — Hor. Ep. 16. 60. 


X. 


The Kites obſerved at Roman ſacrifices 
were numerous, and of very different 
kinds. By a Rite is properly underſtood 
| a circumſtance which, though trivial in it- 
EE ſelf, yet, as an indication of ſome internal 
| | ſentiment, 


3 —— 
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ſentiment, is ſuppoſed to be of high im- 
portance. Like other conventional ſigns, 
rites vary in different countries. 

At the beginning of every Sacrifice a 
prayer was offered up, during which the 
moſt profound ſilence was kept. He who- 
prayed generally had his head covered, 


and turned his face to the eaſt. In the- 


prieſt, who ſerved at the altar, were ex- 
pected the ſtricteſt temperance, great clean- 
neſs in his perſon, and ſuch attention to 


dreſs as argued reſpect for the ſacred work 


in which he was employed. 


Xl. 


It behoved the victim to be choſen from 
a number, and free from any .blemiſh ; 


to be one of thoſe ſuppoſed agreeable to 
the deity worſhipped ; to be adorned with 
wreaths, and to have its horns gilt ; to 
have. been, before the ſacrifice, the pro- 

| D 2 


2 


perty. 
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perty of ſome perſon, and not ac wild 
animal. | 

During the greater part of the time 
that a ſacrifice laſted, that ſilence was 
maintained which was at firſt ordered. 
'Fhe profane were defired to begone. 
Thoſe acts ſtiled Immolatio and Libatio 
were held highly important, and per- 
formed with much ceremony. 
Mode of lighting the fire upon the 1 


tar, and of putting the victim to death.— 


Duty of the Aruſpices, and manner of 
performing it. Variety of circumſtances 
from which conjectures of good and evil 
were drawn. — When the ſacrifice was 
over, the people were formally diſmiſſed 


by the prieſt. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, , and Paſea- 
ges, &c. 


Paſcito linguam. F. Feſt. tis. Voc. —Secun- 


dum eas preces cruda exta victimae, ui 


mos 
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mos eſt, in mare porricit. Liv. 29. 27. 
Ne quid inter caeſa et porrecta, ut aiunt, - 
oneris mihi addatur aut temporis. Cic. 
Ep. Att. 5. 18. —Hoſtiae praecidaneae. 
A. Gell. 4. 6.—Jecur ſine capite inventum. 
Liv. 27. 26.—Tractare fiſſum familiare et 
vitale. Cic. Div. 2. 32. 


ut ſemper ſacrificem nee unquam litem. 
Plaut. Paen. A. 2, 42, 5 


haec melior magnis dat victima Divis. 


Virg. En. 12. 296. 0 


Talibus orantem dictis, araſque tenentem. 
Virg. En. 4. 219. 
Non ego tellurem genibus perrepere ſupplex, 
Et miſerum ſanto tundere poſte caput: 
Non ego, ſi merui, dubitem procumbere templis, 
Et dare ſacratis oſcula liminibus. 


Et manibus puris ſumite fontis aqnam. 


Tiball. 2. 1 13. 


Dicamus bona verba, venit natalis, ad aras. 
Quiſgnis ades, lingua vir, mulierque fare. 


Tihall. I, LL 41 * 


pura cum veſte venite, - 


— hg 
—_ w — 
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Et ſummas carpens media inter cornua ſetas, 
Ignibus imponit ſacris libamina prima. 
A Virg. Eu. 6. 245. 


Et ſolida imponit taurorum viſcera flammis. 


Virg. En. 6. 253, 


Sed procul extenſum petulans quatit hoſtia funem. 
FJuv. 12. 5. 


_ fugit improbus, ac me 


Sub cultro linquit—— Hor. S. 1. g. 73. 


Cernit tabe jecur madidum: venaſque minaces 


Hoſtili de parte videt. Lucan. 1. 621, 


Mutatus ordo eſt. Sede nil propria jacet ; 

Sed acta retro cuncta. Non animae capax 

In parte dextra pulmo ſanguineus jacet. 

Non laeva cordis regio Sen. Oedip. 366. 


— 


XII. 


Between ſacrifices offered to the celeſ- 
tial, and thoſe offered to the infernal 
deities, there was a conſiderable differ- 
ence, When the ſentiment of devotion 
1 


- 
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is corrupted, it becomes more difficult to 
trace the origin of rites inſtituted in ho- 
nour of the latter than of the former, 

At a ſacrifice to the infernal deities, 
black victims were offered up in place of 
white; they were put to death in a dif. 
ferent manner ; the prieſt was beſprinkled 
with water, in place of being waſhed. He 
turned the palms of his hands down- 
wards, and beat the earth with his foot” 

The rites obſerved at Lgſtrations were 
different from any of thoſe mentioned. 
—End of their inſtitution, and mode of 
performing them. —Hiſtory of the * 
taurilia. 

In the celebration of the rites obſerved 
at ſacriſices, the prieſts and their attend- 
ants made uſe of a variety of vaſes, and 
other ſacred implements, 


Explanation 
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Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſa- 
8 e, & "A 7 


Acerra; Thuribulum ; Praefericulum ; WM 
Simpuvium; Seceſpita; Alpergillum. , Wn: 
Cum - pede terram percuſſiſſe: verſum 
ex Epigonis ferunt Cleanthem dixiſſe; Ms, 
audiſne haec Ampharae ſub terram ab- 
dite? Cic. Tuf. O. 2. 25,—idque condi- r. 
tum luſtrum adpellatum, quia is cenſendo 
finis factus eſt. Liv. 1. 44.— Hoſtiae am- 
burbiales. Feſt. ca Voc. — A mbarvale ſa- 
crificium. Serv. V. Ec. 3. 77. 
. niveam Reginae caedimus agnam. 
Juv. 12. 3. 
Nigram Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam. 
Virg. En. 3. 220. 
Tum Stygio regi nocturnas inchoat aras. | 
| bid. 6. 252. 
Supponunt alu cultros ; Ibid. 248. 


— irontique invergit vina ſacerdos. 11. 244, 


— congella 
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— — congeſta cremantur 
Thurea dona, dapes, fuſo crateres olivo. 
Firg. En. 6. 224. 


— nil jam cocleſtibus ullis 


Debentem Ibiil. 11. 51. 


——ů— cuperent luſtrari, fi qua darentur 
Sulphura cum taedis, et {i foret humida laurus. 


- Juv. 2. 157. 


Terque ſenem flamma, ter aqua, ter ſulphure luſtrat, 
Ovid. Met. 7. 2. 


XIII. 7 
As the care of dividing Time belonged 
to the prieſts, and as the ſcrupulous atten- 
tion paid to feſtivals, was the ſureſt foun- 
dation on which a regular calendar could 
be built, the hiſtory of the diviſion of 
time among the Romans may be deemed 


an appendage to that of their religion. 
The length of the year, inſtituted by 


Romulus, did not correſpond with the 


courſes either of the ſun or the moon. 
Numa 
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Numa added the months of January and 
February ; the firſt of which he made to 
begin, and the laſt to end the year, —Man. 
ner in which the difference between the 
ſolar and lunar year, termed the Epad, 
was made up.*-lmprovements upon the 
Roman calendar by Julius Cagſar, who 
adjuſted: the length of the year to the pre. 
ciſe period in which the earth makes : 
complete revolution round the fun. 

The Romans divided their year origi- 


_ * nally into ten, and afterwards into twelve 


months,—Hiſtory of the names of each,— 
The days of the months were reckoned 
by means of Calends, Nones, and Ides.— 
The day was conſidered as Naturalis-and 
Civilis ; and the latter was divided into 
ſixteen parts, from midnight to midnight 
The days, beſides, were divided into eſti 


. profeſti, interciſi, praeliares, comitiales, &c. 


Hours. in the natural day were fixed 
fractions of an integer, that was conti. 


nually 


„ «„ 
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ually varying with the ſeaſons. Thus, tho? 
the Hora undecima was always an hour be- 
fore ſunſet or ſunriſing; yet the abſolute 
interval between that and the hora ſexta, 
which was the point of diviſion both of 
ay and night, was never the ſame two 
days running.—Difference between the 
length of an hour in winter and in fum- 
mer. | | 

Sun dials were introduced at Rome du» 
ring the firſt Punick war. They were 
then extremely imperfect, from not being 
ſuited to the latitude of the plage.—Man- 


were conſtructed. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes , and Paſſa- 
ger, Kc. 


Biſſextus; Biſſextilis.—Sic fit ut vario 
lucis incremento, in Meroe longiſſimus 


dies duodecim horas aequinoctiales et octo 
| partes 


ner in which the Horologia and Clepfydrae 
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partes unius horae colligat. Plin. 2. 75, 
—Sidus crinitum oriebatur circa undeci. 
mam horam diei, clarumque et omnibu; 
terris conſpicuum fuit. Plin. 2. 25.— 
Ea res acta eſt, cum hora ſexta vix Pom. 


peius peroraſſet, uſque ad horam oQavam, 


Cic. Q. F. 308.—Confici ſidus intelligimus 
tempeſtatibus. Plin. 2. 41.—Quem diem 
alii interlunium, alii ſilentis lunae appel. 
lant. Plin. 16. 39.—Ad calendas Graeca; 
ſoluturos. Sueton. Cagſ. Aug. 87,—]Ju. 
cundiſſimos et omnium horarum amicos. 
Suct. Tib. 42.—-Non declamator aliquiz 
ad clepſydram latrare docuerat. Cic. Or, 
3. 136,—Quoties judico, quantum quis 
plurimum poſtulat aquae do. Plin, E. 
6. 2. 


Qui ſequitur Janum veteris fuit ultimus anni. 
| Ovid. Faſt, 2. 49 


— cum triſtes miſero venere Calendae 
| Hor. S. 1. 3. 87. 


Muner 
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Munera formineis trains ſecreta calendis. 1 | 
| Juv. 9. 53. Cy.” /1 


m— incertis ſi menſibus amnis abundans. | 1 
Virg. G. 1. 115. 


— tacitac per amica ſilentia lunae. N. 
Virg. En. 2. 255. 
Nunc licet in triviis ſicca requieſcere luna. 
| ty Prop. 2. 17. 15. 
1 Thracio bacchante magis ſub inter- 
lunia vento. Her. Car. 1. 25. 11. 


na laboranti poterit ſuccurrere lunae. 


Fav, 6. 442. 
Hunc, Macrine, diem numera meliore lapillo. 
| Perf. 2. I, 


—— Creta an carbone notandi? For. S. 2. 3. 246. 


XIV. 


The hiſtory of the Games of the Ro- 

mans, may alſo be regarded as an appen- 
dage to that of their religion. They were 
divided, in reſpect to the time of their ce- 
lebration, into ſuch as occurred at regular 
intervals, and into ſuch as were occaſional. 


a E They 
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They were exhibited either in the Circus, 
the Amphitheatre, or the Theatre, 
Situation, form, and extent of the Cir. 
cus Maximus built by Targuinius Priſcus, 
Manner in which it was ſeated, for the 
conveniency of all the ſpeQators, and for 
ſhowing the rank of particular perſons, — 
Of the Cubiculum Principis — Different 
parts of the Circus, as the Carceres, Oppi- 
dum, Spina, &c.—Divifion of the Cha. 


rioteers, according to the colour of their 
baer and ſignals for ſtart. 
ing.—Manzer in which the ſeven rounds, 
which formed one Miſſus, were counted. — 
Entertainments exhibited in the Circus, 


ſuch as running, wreſtling, boxing, &c,— 


Mode of conducting each. 
Of all the Amphitheatres at Rome, that 


begun by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Titus, 
was the moſt ſplendid. Its ruins ſtill ſhew 
its magnificence,—lts form and extent,— 
Different parts of an Amphitheatre, as the 
| Podium, 
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Podium, Praeccinctiones, &c.— Of the Gla- 
diators.— Their diviſion into Secutores, Re- 
tiarii, Mirmillones, &c. Mode of fighting 
practiſed by particular ſets.—digns and 
conſequences of the approbation, or the 
diſapprobation of the ſpectators. ( 
ln the early ages of the Roman ſlate, 
Theatres were but flight buildings, made 
of wood, and open at the top. Thoſe af- 
terwards reared by Pompey and by Mar- 
cellus, were both coſtly and durable.—- 
Numbers they are ſaid to have contained. 
—The parts of a Roman theatre, were 
the Scena, vel Verſatilis, vel Dudilis ; the 
Proſcenium ; Poſtſcenium ; Pulpitum ; and 
Orcheftra.—Deſcription of each. — Theatri- 
cal entertainments were exhibited by Come- 
dians, Tragedians, and Mimicks.—Circum- 
ſtances in which their reſpective Dreſſes 
agreed and differed, Opinion of antiqua- 
ries as to the Chorus, the Muſic, and the 
Mufical Inſtruments. — Liſt of Games, and 
reflections on the good and bad effects 
1 which. 
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which the attachment of the Romans to 
ſuch entertainments may be ſuppoſed to 
** had upon their character. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſa- 
ger, &c. 


Munerator ; Perſona ; Siparia ; Del. 
phines et ova, 

E carceribus ad calcem pervenire. Cic. 
de Am. 27.—Ad ludum vel ad gladium 
damnati. Ulp. Collat. Legg. Mof. et Rom. 
lit. 2.—Paratos cibos ut gladiatoriam ſagi- 
nam dividebat. Tac. Hiſt. 2. 88.—- Quo 
facilius centum miſſus peragerentur, ſin- 
gulos a ſeptenis ſpatiis ad quina corripult, 
Sueton, Dom. 4.—Mirandas ee, ſine 
ulla paſtoricia fiſtula auferebamus. Cic. 
Ep. Ait. 1. 16.—Ex quo mihi videtur 
r ille dejectus de gradu. Cic. Ep. 
ad Att. 16. 14. 


Tutiſſimum eſt inſerre, cum timeas, gradum. 
Sen. Hippol. 722. 


Tomentum 
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Tomentum conciſa palus circenſe vocatur: 
Haec pro Lenconico ſtramina pauper emit. 


Hor. Ep. 1. 16, 79. 
Cretatam Praetor cum vellet mittere mappam. 


Ego gymnaſi fui flos, ego eram decus olei. 
Catull. 63. 64. 


Corpore tela modo atque oculis vigilantibus exit. 
Virg. En. 5 438. 
——— {1 licet me latere tecto abſcedere. 
Ter. Heaut. 4. 2. 5. 


Saepe dabis nudum, vincat ut ille, latus. 
Tibull. 1. 4. 46. 


Eſt autem aurigae ſpecies Vertumnus, et ejus, 
Trajicit alterno qui leve pondus equo. 

| Propert. 4. 2. 35. 
Tautor ene tuum laudabit pollice ludum. 

Har. Ep. 1. 18. 66. 
Securus, cadat, an red o ſtet _— talo. 
Fran or. Ep. 2. 1. 176. 

Si plauſoris eges aulaca manentis, et uſque 


Seſſuri, donec cantor, vos plaudite, dicat. 
3 Hor. A. P. 154. 


E 3 PART 


Mart. 14. 160. 


— mors ultima linea rerum eſt. 


Mart. 12. 29. 4 


| 
„ 
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© HH AP . 
Of the Civil. Eftabliſhments of the Romans. 


L 

ROMULUS, perceiving. that the happi- 
neſs of his ſubjects depended upon 

a. regular "ſubordination of rank, very 
early divided them into the Patriciant, 
the Knights, and the Plebeians. The firſt 
of thoſe orders were diſtinguiſhed for ſuch 
perſonal qualities as give eminence in a 
rude ſtate ; and of them the Roman Senate WW ty 
was originally compoſed. 
| The 


— 
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The aumber of Senators ſeems to have 
increaſed in the days of Romulus himſelf, 
It was certainly augmented in thoſe. of. 
Tarquinius Priſcus, ot Sylla, of Julius Cae- 
fer ; and was at. laſt reduced by Auguſtus. 
The mode of electing Senators varied at 
different periods of the ſtate. While the 
power of election was in the Cenſors, [| 
certain abuſes were committed by. them, | =! 
which were reſtrained by. the Ovinian 
Law. The changes in reſpe& to the 
electing of Senators under Auguſtus, fa- 
voured the growth of his own power. | 
Thoſe talents that give a right to perſonal ö 
diſtinction, were then the objects of jea - | 
louſy; and rank loſt. its value by being | 
affixed to thoſe only who. could be the: | 
tools of ambition in others, | | 

While the power of electing Senators. | 
belonged to the office of the Cenſors, 
thoſe only of a certain age, rank, and for- 


tune.could expe admiſſion into the order. 
| Excluded. 


| 
„ 


* 
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Excluded Senators were not for ever depri. 


ved of their privilege. —Manner in which 


it was reſtored. —Badges of Senatorian 
dignity. 


Times and places at which the FEM 


met.—Mode of its convocation.—Extent 
of its juriſdiction.— Manner in which bu- 
ſineſs was introduced, tranſacted, and de · 
eided.— Object of the Lex Cornelia in fix. 
ing a quorum.— Of the Princeps Senatus. 


II. 


The Knights: at Rome were originally 
the King's life- guards, and conſiſted only 
of young men. Their number was great- 
ly augmented by ſome of the ſucceſſors of 
Romulus.—Difterence among the Equites, 
as Equo. merentes, and as Equo publico do. 
nati.— Conditions of admiſſion into the 
order. —Doubtful whether or not the poſ- 
ſeſhon of a certain fortune gave a claim. 

to 
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to be enrolled as a Knight, —Badges and 
privileges of the order. 

The Knights appear to have been in the 
different capacities of Soldiers, Judges, and 
Tax-gatherers. By the Sempronian Law, 
the right of judging was transferred from 
the Senators to the Knights. Sylla, wiſh- 
ing to reſtrain the growing power of the 
democracy, reſtored it to the Senate; but 
the Emperors, who wiſhed to eſtabliſh their 
own power by Hattering both orders, ſhared 
it between them. 

Of the Tranſvediones which took place 
every year, and every fifth year.— Man- 
ner in which the Cenſor expreſſed his ap- 
probation and his difapprobation of the 
Knights,—Of the Princeps Juventutis.— 
The order of Knights, by being ſubordi- 
nate to that of the Patricians, and ſupe- 
rior to that of the Plebeians, ſerved to 
{trengthen the union between the two. 


III. 


| 
J/ 
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III. 


The Patricians at Rome derived their 
dignity from birth; the Nobility derived 
theirs from office. — Of the hereditary 
badges of Nobility.— Manner in which 
the Jus Imaginum ſhowed itſelf. Wiſdom 
of the Romans in prompting the fidelity 
of the magiſtrate, by moking him antici- 
pate in idea the gratitude of his honoured 
deſcendants. | 

At firſt the Plebeians could not be en- 
nobled by office, but were mortified with 
diſtinctions which the weak vanity of their 
ſuperiors often diſpoſed them to magnify, 
Their dependence on the Patricians, how- 
ever odious, became inevitable, from the 
want of mechanical employments. For 
cementing parts naturally diſcordant, and 
prone to ſeparation, Romulus inſtituted 
the relation between Patron and Client. 


The choice of the Patron was more judi- 
ciouſly 
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ciouſly given the Clients, than that of the 
Clients would have been given the Patron. 
Cities and ſtates were afterwards under 
the protection of diſtinguiſhed families.— 
Of the reſpective and the reciprocal duties 
of this hereditary relation, | 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſa- 
ges in the Latin Claſſics, that refer to the 
above-mentioned Subjects. 


Populus; Plebs ; Laticlavii z Anguſti- 
clavii,—Concionalis hirudo aerarii, miſera 
ac jejuna plebecula. Cic. Ep. ad Att. 1. 16. 


Cic. Ep. F. 1. 2,—Frequentes ierunt in 
alia omnia. Cic. Ib6i4.—Mutavit calceos : 
Pater conſcriptus repente factus eſt. Cir. 
Phil. 13. 13.—Ut diem dicendo exime- 
rent. Quinct. Dial. de Or. 19.—Igno» 
miniae non honoris cauſa me primum ex- 
citatum juſſumque dicere. Liv. 9. 8.— 
Caeteri, 


—In Hortenſii ſententiam plures jituros. 


. 
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Caeteri, vultu manuque; pauci, quibus con. 
ſpicua dignitas, aut ingenium adulatione 
exercitum, compoſitis orationibus aſſen. 
tiebantur. Tac. H. 4. 4-—Promifſumque 
jus annulorum cum millibus quadringenis 
fama diſtulit. Suet. J. Caeſ. 33.—Imps- 
litiae notabatur : quaſi fi tu dicas incuriae, 


Aull. Gell. 4. 12.—Cujus patrocinio civitas 
-utebatur. Sall. Cat. 41. 


Cum plebs et minor ordo maximuſque. 
Mart. 4. 2 


Nam ut quiſque inſanus nigris medium impediit erus 

Pellibus, et latum demiſit pectore clavum. 

| | Hor. S. 1. 6. 2. 

Feceris ipſe aliquid, propter quod nobilis eſſes. 
Nur. 8. 41. 


Promiſſa eſt nobis ſportula, recta data eſt. 
| Mart. 8. 50. 16, 


At memini, vitamque meam moreſque probabas 
Illo, quem dederas praetereuntis equo, 
| Ov. Triſt. 2. 1. 89 


IV, 
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| Beſide the diſtinction among Roman 
citizens ariſing from birth, another, it 
was obſerved, aroſe from official dignity. 
Magiſtrates were either Ordinary or Ex- 
traordinary. Their juriſdiction was con- 
fined either to the city or the country.— 
Other grounds of diſtinction mentioned 
and explained, ſuch as that founded on 
Potęſtat, Juriſdictio, and Imperium. 

In the early ages of Rome, the Kings 
took place of every other magiſtrate, They 
were called by election to the enjoyment 
of a limited power, which few of them 
were diſpoſed to abuſe. —Extent of that 
power. —Enſigns of their dignity, —Of the 
Tribunus Celerum. 15 

The Conſuls, as ſucceſſors to the Kings, 
were the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the ordi- 
nary magiſtrates. Their power was leſs 
an object of n than that of their pre- 

F deceſſors, 
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deceſſors, on two accounts. —Limitations 
of the Conſular authority, by Valerius Pop- 
licola.— The Conſuls continued in office a 
ſhorter time under ſome of the Emperors, 
than during the republic. Enſigns of their 
dignity.—Extent of their power. —Secu. 
rity againſt the abuſe of it.— Of the Conſul 
Suffettus. | 

As the tranſactions of a warlike ſtate 
often called the Conſuls abroad, one 
Praetor was at firſt created to under- 
take the adminiſtration of juſtice at home, 
The number of Praetors increafed with 
the duty aſſigned to them. This duty 
was of various kinds.—Of the Lex Annua, 
and Edidta Tralatitia, vel Nova.—Rank of 
the Prattor Urbanus.—Enfigns peculiar to 


the fraternity. 
Two Cenſors were created to perform 


| what was originally a part of the duty of 


the Conſuls.—Hiſtory of the Cenſus ; and 
advantages attending the inſtitution, —Till 
| the 
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the time of the Emperors, the power of 
the Cenſors underwent but temporary ſuſ- 
penſions. They had a right to inſpe@ the 
behaviour of all the citizens, and to inflict 
puniſhments ſuited to the rank of the de- 
linquent. They were thus the guardians 
of national virtue, and, by marking in- 
decencies, they checked the growth of 
crimes, 

The Adiles Curules, Plebeii, and Cereales, 
were created at different times. —Hiſtory 
of their office.— Their Enſigns.—Of the 
Adile's edict. * 

The Quagſtores rarii were keepers of 
the public treaſure. Place in which this 
was depoſited. —They gave a ſtrict ac- 
count of what they received and diſburſed. 
They had other important pieces of duty 
to perform, beſide that of being treaſurers. 
—Ot the Luaeſtores Provinciales. h 

The Tribunes of the People were remark- 
able both for the extent and the abuſes of 

| F 2 their 


en 


— 
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their prerogative.— Enumeration of thoſe 
grievances which were the reaſons of their 


was ſupported by many expreſs laws, as the 
of the conſtitution would be deſtroyed by 


to that of the diſeaſe, gave it a ſevere 


ported it from motives ſeemingly patriotic. 


which Tacitus. ſtiles the Simulacra Liber- 


being created. —The Tribunician power 


Lex Icilia, &c. When at its utmoſt ex- 
tent, it may be reduced to fre great ar. 
ticles.—Sylla, perceiving that the balance 


it, and ſuiting the violence of the remedy 
check. —Julius Caeſar at one period ſup- 


After his ſucceſs, however, he was active 
in trying to retrench it. Under ſucceed- 
ing Emperors, the office grew contemp- 
tible ; and though not diſcontinued, yet 
might be numbered among thoſe things 


tatis. 


Explanation 
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Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſes 
get, &c. 


Do; Dico; Addico. 

Auſpicia majora et Minora. Aul, Gell, 
13. 15,—Crudeliter et regie factum eſſe 
dicerent. Cic. in Cat. 1. 12.—Lictorique 
proximo te tradidiſſe. Cic. de Div. 1. 28. 
Cum Craſſus ſe de turba et a ſubſelliis 
in otium, ſolitudinemque contulerit. Cic. 
de Or. 2. 33.— Loca Ædilem metuentia. 
Sen. de Vit. Beat. 7.— Tum Cenſor eum, 
quod intempeſtive laſciviſſet, in aerarios 
retulit. Aul. Gell. 4. 20. Cenſuram in- 
ter aliquos agere. Sen. Ep. 67. 


Verbaque honoratus libera praetor habet, 
F Ovid. Faſt. I, 52. 


| — — Caerite cera 
Digni — Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 62. 


Sed nunc de fadis levioribus: Et tamen alter 
Si feciſſet idem, caderet ſub judice morum. 


Juv. 4. 11. 
F 3 _ Ille 
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Ille nefaſtus erit, per quem tria verba ſilentur: 


Faſtus erit, per quem lege licebit agi. | 
Ovid. Faſt. 1. 47: 


V. 


The origin and progreſs of Government 
may be traced in the hiſtory of the conſtitu· 
tion of Rome. The ableſt political writers, 
accordingly, have recourſe to it for the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſound principles, and the con- 
futation of ſuch as are falſe. It under: 
went all the changes which political eſta- 
bliſhments-can undergo. During the hap- 
pieſt times of Rome, it exhibited a mix- 
ture of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Demo. 
cracy,—View of the reſpective powers of 
the Con/ſuls, the Senate, and the People.— 
Manner in which thoſe different powers 
were balanced, ſo as to retard . 
tion of each. 

Without ſtudying the hiſtory of * 55 


its antiquities cannot be underſtood.— 
Hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, without the accuracy of the anti- 


quary, would degenerate into romance; 


and Antiquities, without the hiſtorian's ar- 
rangemenr, would preſent a ſet of inſu- 


lated facts, from which the philologiſt 
could arove but little — 


—— alterius ic 
Altera poſcit opem res et conjurat amice, 


Hiftorical account of the changes that 
took place in the Roman Government.— 
Prerogative of the firſt Kings. —Changes 
introduced by Servius Tullius, and means 
of effecting them.—The firſt revolution in 
the Roman ſtate extinguiſhed monarchy. 
— Grievances ſuffered under the ſucceed. 
ing ariſtocracy, produce another revolu- 
tion. The arrogance of the Tribunes, at 
the. beginning of the democracy, betrayed 
their ambitious deſigns, and became pal- 
pable even to thoſe whom they * 
to are 


The 
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The revival of the Agrarian Law incen. 
ſed the Patricians.—Comparative merit of 
Marius and Sylla, the heads of the two 
great parties. The reſtoration of ariſto- 
eracy was the reſult of their diſpute.— 
Controverſy between Pompey and Caeſar, 
he ſucceſs of the latter formed the 
fourth revolution in the Roman ſtate.— 
Even the fall of Rome gave proof of its 
magnificence.— The origin of many mo- 
dern nations, is to be found in the ruins 
of this great Empire. 


VI. 


Beſide the Magiſtrates already mention 
ed, there were extraordinary ones appoint 
ed only upon particular emergencies. 
The Dictator is entitled to hold the firſt 
place among theſe. The Greeks, with 
much propriety, ſtiled the Dictatorſhip an 
4161 9 as the ſtate by means of it 
experienced 


— 
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experienced occaſionally the advantages of 
an abſolute government, without being als 
ways ſubjecked to its evils. —A DiQator 
was Originally created for 1wo purpoſes 
only. He was named by the Conſul in a 
particular manner, and could be created 
pnly upon certain conditions. Duration 
of his office. While he continued in it, 
ie power of every magiſtrate but the Tri- 
bunes was ſuſpended.—His Enſigns.—He 
as ſubjected to reſtrictions; ſome of which 
ppear to have been arbitrary, and others 
needful, to temper the e of his 
power. 

The Magiſter Equitem was generally 
named by the Dictator. His Enſigns were 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Praetor. 
He was the firſt, ſubject in the ſtate ; and 
had that inſpection over the cavalry, in 


— — 
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the people at "_ 
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The 


particular, which the Dictator * over 
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The Praefectus Urbi was the Lieutenant 
of the Kings and Conſuls during their ab. 
fence from the city, and ſeems to have 
poſſeſſed the whole of their power. 

An Interrex was created under the mo. 

narchy, when there was no King; and 
under the republic, when there were no 
Conſuls, and no Dictator.— Mode of hi 
appointment. The firſt Interrex had not 
all the powers of his ſucceſſors. The ol. 
fice is ſingular in one reſpect, that it was 
never held by a Plebeian. 
Other extraordinary Magiſtrates deſerve 
attention; ſuch as the Decemviri, and the 
Tribuni, Militum conſulari potgſtats, the 
Praefe&i Annonae, &c. 

Before the ſecond Punic war, the Con- 
fuls, and other ordinary Magiſtrates, were 
able to attend to the government of the 
provinces. When the Empire increaſed 
to a. certain degree, this became impol- 
6ble. Proconſuls and Propraetors accord. 

ingly 
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ingly were created, whoſe power in their 
eſpective provinces was the ſame.—Cir- 
cumſtances in which they differed, 

Diviſion of the provinces into Conſular 
and Praetorian. The governors of both 
received their inſtructions from the Se- 
nate. —Extent of their powers. Manner 
in which they left the city, and entered it 
pon their return. | 
New diviſion of the provinces by Au- 
euſtus, expreſſive of his ſubtlety as a po- 
litician. | ; 5 = 

The jealouſy of the Roman ſtate, in 
reſpe& to the fidelity of the rulers of pro- 
vinces, kept pace with their diſtance from 
the ſeat of government. Each Governor 
had along with him one Quaeſtor, and at 
leaſt three Legati. It behoved the Senate 
to be ſatisfied as to the probity of the lat» 
ter ; the number of whom varied accord- 
ing to the extent or value of the province. 
Duty of Quaeſtors and Legati,—Manner 

| | £ 
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in which the Proconſul left his province, 
— Time and mode of examining his ac. 
counts, 

The Magiſtrates were attended by cer. 
tain officers, termed Scribae, Accenſi, Lic. 
tores, Praecones, &c. They were diſtin. 
guiſhed alſo by certain Enſigns, expreſſive 
of their dignity, as Faſces, Secures, &c. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſa 
ges, &c. 


Ut, qui Praetor maximus ſit, Idibus 
Septembribus clavum pangat. Liv. 7. 3. 
—Conſulti Augures vitioſum videri Dic- 
tatorem, pronunciaverunt. Liv. 8. 23.— 
Ne urbs ſine imperio eſſet, in tempus deli. 
gebatur, qui jus redderet, ac ſubitis mede- 
retur. Tac. Ann. 6. 11,—Interrex, quem 
et ipſum Patricium eſſe et a Patricio prodi 
neceſſe eſt, Cic. pro Dom. 14.—Eſſe cum 


imperio vel cum poteſtate. Fe}. iis Voc,— 
Se 
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ge noſtra cauſa voluiſſe ſuam poteſtatem 
eſie de Conſulibus ornandis. Cic. Ep. ad 
At. 3. 24. Decretumque omnium pri- 
mum, ut Conſules ſortirentur compari. 
rentve inter ſe. Liv. 24. 10. — Elec 
quem contubernio aeſtimaret. Tac. 4 
Appius in ultimam provinciain * 

jecit, Tarſum uſque, ibique forau. 

Cic. Ep. ad Att. 5. 16,—Se rogatum ci 
ut ſcriberet ad me, ut eſſem ad urbem, 
Cic. Ep. ad Alt. 7. 17.—Caſſium ſibi lega» 
vit. Cic. Ep. ad Div. 6. 6.—Ut poſtula- 
rem legationem liberam mihi, ut aliqua 
cauſa proficiſcendi honeſta quaereretur, 
Cic. Lp. ad Div. 11. 1.—Subito ereptus 
i. Notam legationem orbam et debilitatam re- 
liquit. Cic. Philip. g. 1.—Quid agendum 
nobis (it ſuper legatione votiva. Cic. Ep. 


1; ad Att. 14. 22.—Tabulam poſuiſſe et ju- 


raſſe ſe ſcriptum non facturum. Liv. g. 


46.—Cum decuriam emerunt ex primo 


ordine exploſorum in ſecundum ordinem 
G civitatis 
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civitatis ſe venifle dicunt. Cic. in Ver. 2. 


79. 5 | 
VII. | 


| 

The original diviſion of the Roman 

territory was into three parts. Each ol 

theſe was divided into ten Curiae. Each 

5 Tribe had its Tribune ; each Curia its 

i Curio; and over the whole of the Curia 

preſided the Curio Maximus, 

| Servius Tullius overturned this diviſion, 

| and created the Tribus Ruſticae et Ur. Mt 

/ banae. The people were thus diſtinguiſh. Wt 

| ed, not by their rank, as formerly, but by MI? 


3 — — i 


i 

. | the place of their abode. The number of MW? 
1 the Tribus Urbanae always remained the W * 
fame; that of the Tribus Ruſticae did 

not. | 
The other diviſion of the people into d 
Claſſes and Centuries, by Servius Tullius, In 


| was purely political, and intended to make f 
f power accompany. wealth, By this the = 
| | Common 


OW 


05 : / 
1 
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Commons were blinded, and the Ariſto. 
cracy confirmed, Number of Centuries 
in each claſs, and wealth of thoſe who 
compoſed jit.— The loſs of political im- 
portance, upon the part of the poorer ci- 
tizens, was made up by a proportionable 
exemption from taxes and public ſervice. 


VIII. 


The nature of the Comitia, at any one 
time, was fixed by the manner in which 
the people were called to attend, whether 
in Curiae, Centuries, or Tribes. — General 
purpoſes for which the Comitia was held. 
—Times and places for holding ſuch aſ- 
kmblies. | 
At the Comitia Curiata, when ſixteen of 
the thirty Curiae agreed in opinion, the 
matter under diſcuſſion was ſettled. —In- 
fluence of the Senate upon its deciſions. 
—The buſineſs of this aſſembly reſpected 

G 2 three 
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three articles chieffy. - Power of the Lic. 

tors who convoked it.— The new for 

of holding the Comitia, introduced by 

8 Servius and the Tribunes, did. not ſuper. 
i ſede the uſe of the old. 

| The Comitia Centuriata was underſtood 

to. be the moſt dignified aſſembly. By it 

the higheſt offices were filled, the molt 

important laws enacted, and the mo 

dangerous crimes tried and puniſhed.— 

Diviſion of the people into Cage and 

x Centurics, and effects of this diviſion ia 

weakening the democracy,—Interval be. 

tween the convocation and actual meet: 

ing of the Comitia by Centuries. —Place 


| | where it was held. —Circumſtances which 

LY. prevented, and which diſſolved the aſſem. 

Li \ bly.— Mode of canvaſſing, and 08 giving 
votes. 


| The Comitia Tributa was as favourable 
_——t0 the ſpirit of democracy, as the Comitia 
| >" laſt treated of was. adverſe to it. Before 


<a 
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the meeting of it, no regard was paid ei. 
ther to the will of the Senate, or to the 
reſponſes of prieſts. —Buſineſs tranſacted 
there. Difference between Plebiſcita and 
Leges,—Of the inveſtiture of certain ma- 
giltrates by means of. iwv9 a of dif- 
ferent kinds. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſa-- 
ges, &c. 


Ovile ; Comitium; Concilium; Diri- 
bitores; Incenſi; Obnuntiare.. 

Inter notiſſimos morbos eſt etiam is, 
qui Comitialis vel major nominatur. Cel/.. 
3. 23.—8ĩ qua vis eit parata, fi qua dimi- 
nutio capitis eſt futura, depoſco. Cc. pra 
Mil. 36. —Quae Curia fuerat principium, 
Liv. 8. 38.—Aut de jure dubitari pateſt 
ipſius rogationis, ſive non trino forte nun- 
dino promulgata, ſive non idoneo die lata 
elle dicitur. Quinct. 2. 4. 35.—N unc; 
quia prima illa Comitia tenetis Centuriata 


G 3. et 
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et Tributa, Curiata tantum auſpiciorum 
cauſa remanſerunt, Cic. cont. Rull. 2. 27. 
In NM. Catonis'oratione, qua Voconiam le. 
gem ſuaſit, quaeri ſolet quid fit Claſſicus, 


quid infra Claſſem. Aul. Gell. 7. 13.— 
Eo die quum ſors praerogativae ita exiſſet. 
Liv 24. 7.—Centuriae jure vocatae. Liv. 
27. 6,—Fieri auctores in incertum Comi. 
tiorum eventum. Liv. 1. 17,—Offtciofil- 
ſima natio candidatorum. Cic. in Piſ. 23. 
—Exquirere ſententias per faturam. Sal. 


Jug. 29. 


Nam proletario ſermone nunc quidem, hoſpes, utere. 
Plaut. Mil. Glor. 3. 1. 157. 


laevum 
Qui fodiat latus, et cogat trans pondera dextram 
Hor. £þ. 1. 6. 50. 


Porrigere 


Omne tulit pundum qui miſcuit utile dulci. 
Hor. de Art. P. 343 


Pars putat, ut ferrent juvenes ſuffragia ſoli, 
— infirmos praeci pitaſſe ſenes. 
Ovid. Faſt. 5. 627. 


IX, 


pr} eq = _(  _ ym 
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IX. 


Trials at Rome were divided into thoſe 
ſtyled Privata and Publica; which diflinc- 
tion correſponds with that in modern times 
between Civil and Criminal.—-Form of 
trials under the firſt Kings, when there 
could hardly be any ſyſtem of ſtatute, and: 
certainly none of common law.—Manner 
of citing the perſon underſtood to be guilty. 
—When civil trials multiplied, ſo as to 
give ſufficient employment to the two Prae- 
tors, four ſtanding courts, ſtyled Quaęſtiones 
Perpetuae, were created to take cognizance 
of certain criminal offences.—Of the cri- 
men Majeſtatis, Ambitus, Peculatus, _ 
tundarum. 

The ſummons given the perſon accuſed 
was accompanied with particular ſolemni- 
ties, which were never omitted, Power 
of the appellant in fixing the mode of trial. 
—Of the Court of Centumvirs and Decem- 

ut. 
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virs,— Circumſtances in which the form} 
of proceſs in civil and criminal trials a. 


greed and differed. —Of the Recuperatore, 
Judex Quacftionis, &c.— The Judge gave 


ſentence with a degree of moderation that 
became the guardian of- the rights of his 
fellow- ſubjects. 

Beſide the trials that were conducted 
before particular judges, there were othen 


brought before the people aſſembled in 


their Comitia.— Form of proceſs in thoſe 
laſt mentioned. 

The Romans had a variety of: puniſh: 
ments ſuited to the variety of crimes, 
and to the circumſtances which might mo- 
dify particular oflences.— Enumeration of 


theſe. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, aud Paſi 
Les, &c. 


Anteſtari ; Ampliatio; Comperendlus 
tio; Divinatio. | 


Alicui 


na- 


Cul 
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Alicui diem dicere, multam irrogare, 
actionem perduellionis intendere. Cic. 
aro Mil. 14.—Qui non calumnia litium 
ron injuſtis vindiciis ac ſacramentis alie- 
nos fundos petebat. Cic. Ibid. 27p.—Quod 
lex Rupilia vetaret diebus triginta ſortiri 
dicam, quibus ſcripta. eſſet. Cic. in Per. 
2. 15. Nam et Quaeſtiones perpetuae, 
hoc adoleſcente conſtitutae ſunt, quae 
antea nullae fuerunt. Cic. in Brut. 27. 
Nam morbus nempe ſonticus non fe- 
briculoſus neque nimis gravis; ſed vi- 
tium aliquod imbecillitatis atque invalen- 
tiae demonſtratur; non pericutum vitae 
oſtenditur. Aul. Gell. 20. 1.-Affuturum, 
ubi Praetor reo atque accuſatoribus diem 
prodixiſſet. Tac. Ann. 2. 79,—Neque e- 
nim illi litem conteſtabuntur. Cic. Ep. ad 
Att. 16. 15. Vulgi rumore territus, et 
robur et ſaxum, aut parricidarum poenas 
minitantium. Tac. Ann. 4. 29.— Jam 
pater ejus accuſatus a M. Antonio, ſuto- 

ria 
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rio atramento abſolutus putatur. Cic. Ep, 
Fam. g. 21.—Neque ut antea exſanguem 
illam et ferream frontem ne quidquam 
convulnerandam pracbeant punCtis, et no- 
tas ſuas rideant. Plin. Pan. 35. 3. 


caſu tunc reſpondere vadato 
Debebat : quod ni feciſſet, perdere litem. 
| Hor. Sat. 1. 9. 36. 


—— = licet anteſtari? Ego vero 
Oppono auriculam—— Hor. Ibid. 70. 


V cM. gravis haſta virorum. 
| Mart. 7. 62. 


* 


Excolat et geminas plurima palma fores. 
Lid. 27. 


Quippe relegatus non exul dicor 

| | | Ov. Tr . 2. 1 37 

Cujus ſupplicio non debuit una parari 

Simia, nec ſerpens unus, nec culeus unus. 

| Juv. 8. 213. 

Et potis es nigrum vitio praefigere theta. 
F er/. F. 4. 13. 


PART 
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e H A Ff. UL 
Of the Military Eftabliſhments of the Romans. 
I. 


HAT which is ſtyled the national ob- 
ject in any country, whether it be 
War or Commerce, produces very re- 
markable effects upon the character of 
its inhabitants. —Compariſon between the 
ſuppoſed effects of each of thoſe national 
objects. 
The ſpirit of the Roman ſtate was en- 
tirely military. Its founder was under a 
neceſſity 
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neceſſity either of vanquiſhing ſome of his 
. neighbours, or of periſhing in the attempt, 
Valour, accordingly, in the eye of him and 
his followers, was the firſt quality of hu. 
man nature. Ihis military ſpirit, that was 
coeval with the Roman ſtate, received 
ſtrength from a variety of circumſtances, 
eſpecially from religious ſentiments art. 
fully inſtilled and directed. 

The inhabitants of Rome ſeem at firſt 
to have formed a militia, ready to execute 
the ambitious purpoſes of their Prince, 
No office within the city was beſtowed on 
a perſon who had not ſerved a certain 
number -of campaigns. Though all the 
citizens might be forced to ſerve their 
country as ſoldiers, yet every one was not 
allowed the honour of doing ſo.—Differ- 
ence of rank between Cavalry and In- 
fantry ; between thoſe in the land and in 
the ſea-ſervices | | 


—2 —— — . — 


Manner 
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I Manner in which the Delectus took 
t. place.ä— Number of Legions in a Conſu- 
4 har army.—The Military Tribunes diſpoſed 
i. Iso chooſe thoſe firſt who had lucky names. 
D Puniſhments inflicted on thoſe who re- 
d ſuſed their ſervice.Circumſtances which 
% {could prevent a perſon from being forced 
+. Nico ſerve his country as a ſoldier.— State of 
the Socii and Auxiliares.— Of the Sacra- 
rſt MWnentum, or military oath, 
te The Roman Legion varied in point of 
de. Jrumber at different periods of the ſtate.— 
ts leaſt and its greateſt number.—The 
number in the Cohort, the Manipulus, and 
he Century, was proportioned to that in 
he Legion at any one time.—Superiority 
of the firſt to the other Cohorts, and of 
he firſt Troop of Cavalry to the other 
Yoops,—Diviſion of the Infantry into the. 
elites, the Haſtati, the Principes, and the 
Triarii.—Station of each during an en- 
zagement.—Diviſion of the Cavalry.— 
| H Number 


mer 
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Number of campaigns during which the 
Equites and Pedites were required to ſerve. 
Reaſon why the ſervice of the forme 
was ſhorter than of the latter.— Different 
ways in which military ſervice ended. 

Proportion borne by the Legion of the 
Bocii to that of the Romans.——Doubtful 
whether the former conſiſted of diviſions 
ſimilar to thoſe in the latter. When th: 
monuments from which the antiquary ga 
thers his information fail him, his re. 
ſearches end. The moment he gives pla 
40 conjecture, he quits his province. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſi 
ges in the Latin Claſſics, that refer to ili 
above-mentioned Subyecli. 


pſe in capitolium ad delectum diſceſſi, 
Liv. 26. 31.—Neque proletarii neque ca 
pite cenfi milites, niſi in tumultu maxim 


ſeribebantur. Aul. Gell, 16. 10.— Q 
8 ſiniſtrae 


˖ . a 
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the W gniſtrae manus digitos, ne bello Italico 
re. militaret fibi abſciderat, ipſum aeternis 
mer vinculis puniendum cenſuit, effecitque, ut 

quem honeſle ſpiritum profundere in acie 
noluerat, turpiter in catenis conſumeret. 
the val. Max. 6: 3. 3-— Ad Conſulem cum 
ful exercitu juſto conſular proficiſci. Liv. 10. 
1018 25, —Egregie Legiones, nec ſegnius duae 
alae pugnabant. Liv. 40. 40.—Immo- 
8 deſte miſſionem poſtulantes, citra commo- | 
da emeritorum praemiorum exauQoravit. 
pla Surtan. Aug. 24.—Viginti duo ſtipendia 
annua in exercitu emerita habeo, et major 
annis ſum quinquaginta. Liv. 42. 34. 


aſa 

a tht II. 

1 The Commanders in a Roman army 
efſit 


were ſuch as had authority either over 
the Infantry or the Cavalry, or over 
both. The Imperator had very extenſive 
powers. His authority implied a ſuſpen- 
H. 2 ſion 
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ſion of the Porcian and Sempronian laws 
reſpecting the rights of private citizens, 
'The ſplendour of conqueſt, in the eye of 
the Romans, cancelled the ſeverity, and 
even the iniquity of whatever led to it. 
In every Legion, fix Military Fribunes 
had a command immediately under the 
Conſul, and promoted inferior officers ac. 
cording to their merit. The Legati, in 
the performance of their vicarious duty, 
poſſeſſed the fame power with the Impe- 
.. rator himſelf, Number of Legati not al. 
ways the fame. *- 
The Centurions were choſen from all 
the orders of ſoldiers, except the Velites. 
— Their badge and - employment.—Rank 
of the Primipilus, and ſteps through which 
his rank was obtained. As perſonal me- 
Tit was one ſure road to advancement in 
the Roman army, ſo the ambition even 


of the loweſt never wanted an object. 
| The 


4 * 
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The Praefedi Equitum and Decurio had 
preciſely the ſame powers among the Ca- 
valry, which the Tribuni Militym and 
Centuriones had among the infantry; - 

A Roman army was remarkable, and 
tried the {kill of its leader in three dif- 
ferent ſituations; when Marching; En- 
camped; and Drawn up in order of battle. 

Before a March was undertaken, the 

intention of the leader was notified by the 
Teſerg.— Manner in which this was circu- 
lated, — The Claſſicum ſounded three times, 
for three different purpoſes.— Of the Mi- 
litary-Muſic of the Romans. —Inſtruments 
on which it was performed. Weight car- 
ried by every ſoldier, and quickneſs with 
which he moved. His arms the leaſt bur- 
denſome part of what he carried. —Dit> 
ferent forms of the Agmen, according to' 
the nature of the ground, or the expecta- 
tion of an attack, —Chief dangers to which 
an army when marching is expoſed.—- 
H. 3. Or dinary; 


| 


| 
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Ordinary means of prevention employed WM < 
by Roman generals. 


nn of Terms, e, and "_ 
get, &c. 


Ob recepta ſigna cum Varo amiſſa, 
ductu Germanici, auſpiciis Tiberii. Tac. 
Ann. 2. 41.—-Ipſam aquilam Atilius Ve. 
Tus Primipili Centurio, multa cum hof- 
tium ſtrage, et ad extremum moriens, ſer. 
vaverat. Tac. Hiſt. 3. 22,—Pracjuratio. 
nes facere. Feſt, —Ibique exercitum luſ- 
travit. Caef. B. G. 5. 52.—Signum dari 
jubet et vaſa militari more conclamarj 
Caeſ. B. C. 1. 66.— Juvenes per mediam 
concionem. agmine ingreſſi. Liv. 1. 6. 


Nodoſam poſt haec frangebat vertice vitem. 

Juv. 3. 247. 
Ut locupletem aquilam tibi ſexageſimus annus 
Aera Fuv, 14. 197. 


TY | Quod 


wha. - 


[ 
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ay mihi pareret Legio Romana Tribuno. 
Her. S. 1. 6. 46. 
At ſpoliis ego jam 9 laudabor opimis. ; 
 Firg, An. 10. 449: 
Et referes pili praemia clarus eques. 
Mart. 6. 58. 


math et lituo tubae 
Permiſtus ſonitus Hor. Car. 1. 23. 


Non tuba directi, non aeris cornua flexi. 
Ovid. Met. I, 98, 


HT, 


When a Roman. army was upon a 
march, Metatores were ſent forward to 
chooſe, and. to mark. out a place for an 
encampment. In the choice of this ſpot, 
two objects were always kept in view. 
—The labour neceſſary for forming a 
camp, was underſtood to be well repaid 
by the protection it afforded. —Roman 
camps had different names, and were dif- 


terently fortified, according to the time it 


was 
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was propoſed to uſe them.— Of the Man. 
; fines, and Caſira Stativa, Æſtiva, and n 
lf Hiberna. q 
[  Pyrrhus firſt taught the Romans the art I 
| of. conſtructing a camp. They were ever Ml tt 
1 ready to learn from their enemies, and iff 
f to profit by their misfortunes. 


14 The figure of a Roman camp was al. 
8 | moſt always ſquare, It ſeldom happened 
| | that any advantage was taken of the nz- 
{ ture of the ground, or of the vicinity of fo 


a river, -Of the Praetorium, the Forun, Wco 

the Tents of the Tribunes, the Principia. n 

Manner in which the Infantry and the Cz Wo! 

valry were encamped, illuſtrated by a plav. WW v⸗ 

| | —Of the ſtreets, the tents, the gates, the Wa 

rampart, the ditch. Th 

The camp was the chief feat of military Min 

diſcipline, and dexterity in the perform · 114 

ance of different feats, was there acquired M ha 

and improved. The moſt exact ord« Who, 

was wiſely preſerved in it. Courage Way 
the quality: of troops only in certain ſitus. 
tions; 
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tions; and the braveſt, when ſurpriſed, 
may yield to their inferiors both in valour 
and number.—Regularity obſerved in the 
Excubiae, Vigiliae, and Circumitiones. Of 
the ſervants of the camp, and the Pro- 
ceſtria. 


IV. ; 


The Roman Acies was ſo judiciouſſy 
formed, that the ſmalleſt number of men 
could operate with the greateſt effect; 
and reſources weve provided for the miſ- 
fortunes moſt likely to occur. Its form 


was not the ſame at every period of the 


ſtate, nor with every number of men. 
The Velites, who were ſometimes ſtationed 
in the Viae, or intervals between the Ma. 
nipuli, and at other times upon the wings, 
had a particular province. The Haſtati 
ſtood in front; the Principes, equal in 
number, ſtood behind them; and the 

Triarii 


7 
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Triarii reſted on their knee behind the 
two other ranks. Hence'the latter were 
called by the Latins Sub/edia, and by the 
Greeks E:. | 

Station of the Imperator, the Equiter, 
the Socii and Evocaii, 

Compariſon between the Roman Acier 
and the Macedonian Phalanx.—The lat. 
ter, though long formidable to the armies 
of Afia, exhibited a ridiculous parade of 
ineffective force, and was. formed to de. 
ſtroy itſelf No theory in military affair 
was ever adopted at Rome, whoſe ſound. 
neſs had not been proved by experience, 
gor was any attempt made to reconcile the 
rigid application of maxims with the ne- 
ceflary contingencies of war. The Globu:, 
the Cuneus, the Forceps, the Serra, wert 


adopted according to exigencies. 


Of the General's ſpeech, and other cir 
cumſtances, which happened immediately 


before an engagement took place.—Of 
the 
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the Roman Standards, and the reverence 
in which they were held, 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſe- 
| 10 ges, &c. | 


Vallus; Vallum ; Barritus. 

Neve Hiberna propius ullam urbem de- 
cem millibus paſſuum aedificarent. Liv. 
26. 1.—Militem Romanum nivibus prui- 
niſque obrutum ſub pellibus durare. Liv. 
5. 3.—Tanquam in procinctu teſtamen- 
tum faceret. Cic. de Or. 1. 53. Prima 
Vari caſtra lato ambitu, et dimenſis prin- 
ciplis, trium Legionum manus oſtenta- 
vant, Tac. Ann. 1. 61. —Directa Acie 
pugnare. Pell. Pat. 2. 47.—Caeſari om- 
nia uno tempore erant agenda, vexillum 
proponendum, quod erat inſigne quum ad 


arma curri oporteret. Caęſ. B. G. 2. 20. 


—Alacreſque milites alius alium, ut ad- 


deret gradum, memor ad defendendam 
ire 


—— ——— +. — — 
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ire patriam, hortabantur. Liv. 26. 9.— 
Inde rem ad Triarios rediſſe, quum labo- 
ratur, proverbio increbuit. Liv. 8. 8.— 
Illic ſigna et aquilam amplexus, religione 
ſeſe tutabatur. Tac. Ann. 1. 39.—Pilani 
Triarii quoque dicti, quod in acie tertio 


ordine extremis ſubſidio deponebantur. 


Var. de L. IL. 4. 
—— hic ego ero poſt principia 
Ter. Eun. 4. 7. 11, 
Omnia ſint paribus numeris dimenſa viarum. 
—— quia non aliter vires dabit omnibus aequas 
Terra, geque in vacuum poterunt ſe extendere rami. 
Virg. Geo. 2. 284. 
— — iE fed erat reverentia faeno 


Quantum nunc aquilas cernis habere tuas. 
Ovid. Faſt. 3. 115. 


% 


v. 


Roman Arms may be divided into of. 
fenſive and defenſive, in reſpect both to 
battles and ſieges. The choiceſt metal 

was 
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was employed, and the greateſt art exhi- 
bited in their formation. The warrior's 


body was protected by the Galea, Caſſit, 


Scutum, Clypeus, Lorica, Parma, Ocreae, 
Caligae,—Deſcription of each. —The wea- 
pons with which he attacked his foe were 
te Gladius, Haſta, Pilum, &c.—Though 
the Roman ſword ſerved both for giving 
a cut and a thruſt, yet the latter uſe of it 
was chiefly recommended, as being ſafeſt 


for the perſon who gave, and moſt dan. 


gerous for him who received it. ? 
Armour uſed by the Velites, as the 


—Armour of. the Equites. ' 

The arms uſed, both as offenſive and 
defenſive, at ſieges, had the general ap- 
pellation of Machinae. To the former be- 
longed the Teſtudo, the Scalae, the Crates, 
the Vineae, the Plutei, and Arieies. 

The conſtruction of the Baliſtae, Cata- 
pultae, Scorpiones, and Onagri, in ſpite of 

f I e 


Haſtae velitariae, and Parma ſeſquipedalit. 
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3 the aſſiſtance to be gathered from the te. 
l) | lief ſtill extant upon Trajar's pillar, ſeem; 
| / not to be thoroughly underſtood. Few d 
& the moderns have ſucceeded in explaining 
| | ö "certain paſſages in Vitruvius and Ammianu 
Il | : ' Marcellinus, reſpecting this ſubject. Thi 
| whole ſeem to have been conſtructed upot 
FE one principle, and to have differed in re 
gard to the ſtrength of the elaſtic ſubſtance 
| 4 by which the body thrown was impelled, 
1 | Ahe uſes of thoſe engines may be 6 
_ - ſtinaly gathered from the Claſſicks. 
| Of Circumvallations and Mines, an 
manner of conducting each.—Stratagem! 
uſed by the beſieged, either to baffle tle 
| | attempts of the enemy, or to become # 
6 early aware of them as poſſible. 
. C.,banges introduced into the art of v. 
1 by the invention of Gunpowder,—Th 
inſtruments of death have become leſs He 
ſtructive, in proportion as they have bee © 
1 rendered formidable. 


- 
U — 
* 
| ? | 


Vl 
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VI. 


As the Romans firſt formed their Ne. 

vigia for the purpoſes of war, and not of 
commerce, they may be regarded as float- 
ing batteries, and of courſe as a ſpecies 
of military engines. Their rivalſhip with 
Carthage led them to attempt ſhip-build- 
ing. Their early misfortunes at ſea cre» 
ated *no- deſpondence, nor any dread of 
that element which the commerce of their 
enemies had rendered familiar to them. 


Non hydra ſecto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem erevit in- rrp 


The Romans were more diſpoſed to 
uſe the oar than the fail, on eu accounts. 
They uſed but one maſt, and this could 
be put up and taken down at pleaſure. 
They never choſe to engage at ſea but in 
calm weather. The number of oars in- 
creaſed with the ſize af the ſhip to be 

L 2 moved, 
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moved, and the whole were divided into 
banks, By a curious and artful diſpo. 
ſition of the oars, which were of different 
lengths, every rower added to the general 
Impulſe, and no interference took place 
between thoſe on the different banks. 


' According to the ingenious theory of a 


celebrated modern enquirer into the navi 
affairs of Rome, the ſide of the ſhip mult 
have born upon the water at an angle much 
leſs than a right one. From this obli- 
quity, the length of the upper oars woull 


be diminiſhed, and leſs force would be 


required to work them. As the lines of 
the oar-holes were not perpendicular, but 


lay ſo as to form a quincunx, the rowers 


upon the tran/ira had full room to exert 
their ſtrength. Draught of a Roman ſhip. 
Of the Biremes, Triremes, Quadriremes, 


5 &c,—Different parts of a ſhip, as the Ca. 
rina, Foramina, Statumina, Antennae, Kc. 
Manner in which naval engagements 


were 
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were conducted, and the Corvi or grap- 


pling hooks applied. 


E Ine of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſa«- 


get, &c. 


Navis actuaria; Oneraria; Longa; Ora- 
ria; Aperta; Liburnica; Piſcatoria; Flu- 


viatilis. Cymba; ſcapha; linter. 


Arma his imperata, galea, clypeum, 


ocreae, lorica, omnia ex aere, haec ut te- 
gumenta corporis eſſent. Tela in hoſtem 
haſtaque et gladius. Liv. 1. 43.— Ut 
haſtae velitibus amentatae, fic apta quae- 
dam et parata ſingulis cauſarum generibus 


argumenta traduntur. Cic. de Clar. Or. 
78.—Cum ingens multitudo artis locis 
praelongas haſtas non protenderet, non 


colligeret. Tac. An. 2. 21.—Ad clype- 


um, ad haſtam, ad fraenum. Polyaen. Strat. 
4. 3.—Ut enim baliſtae lapidum et reli- 
qua tormenta telorum eo graviores emiſ- 
TY : ſiones 


BY: 


- 
* 
of 
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 fiones habent, quo ſunt contenta atque 


adducta vehementius. Cic. T. Q. 2. 24.— 
Apertos cuniculos praeuſta et praeacuta 
materia, et pice fervefacta, et maximi pon. 
deris ſaxis morabantur, moenibuſque ad- 
propinquare prohibebant. Cagſ. B. 6. 
7. 23. 


Cum venti poſuere, omniſque repente reſedit 


Flatus, et in lento luctantur marmore tonſae. 
Firg. Eu. 7. 28, 


| —— No remigio rem gero. 
Plaut. Mil. G. 3. 1. 152. 


Efugit Hibernas demiſſa antenna procellas, 
Lataque plus parvis vela timoris habent. 
Ovid. Trift.. 3. 4. 9 


. omnis res eſt jam in vado, 
| Ter. And. 5. 2. 4 


— dumque ardua pinus 
Erigitur, pavidi claſſis ſiluere magiſlri, 
* pendentes deducunt carbaſa nautae. 
Lucan. 2. 695. 


— 


ꝗ—ͤ— Jonio 


us 
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— — Jonio jacet ipſe in littore et una 
lagentes de puppe Dei Perſ. 6. 29. 


— jubet ocius omnes 
Adtolli malos, intendi brachia velis :. 
Una omnes fecere pedem — 
Ving. En. 5. 828. 
ſummis adneQit ſuppara velis. 
Stat. Hv. 3. 2. 27. 


latrat diffuſos peſtis Vulcania paſſim, 
Atque implet diſperſa foros : trepidatur. omiſfſo 
Summis remigio Sil. Ital. 14. 423. 
—— triplici pubes quam Dardana verſu 
Impellunt; terno conſurguut ordine remi. 
Virg. Xn. 5. 119, 


VII. 


Roman wiſdom was more manifeſt in 
nothing than in an accurate adjuſtment of 
rewards to merit, and of puniſhments to 
the contrary. Military rewards were ſuited: 
to the rank of the ſoldier, and to the dan - 
ger of the ſervice. An advancement was 

valued, 
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valued, not by the rank given, but by th; 
interval. between the ſtations quitted and 
obtained. | 

The Imperator only could obtain a Tr. 
umph, an Ovatio, and.a Laurea. Subalten 
officers got promotions, and a large har: 
of thoſe rewards that. were beſtowed on 
common ſoldiers. 

The ſplendor of a Roman Triumph wa 
ſuch, that he who enjoyed the honour, 
- dreading the envy of. the beholders, tuok 
means. to prevent it, and. was deſired ty 
remember that he was a man. His cha 
riot had every poſſible decoration, ani 
was drawn either by horſes of a particu 
lar colour, or by- elephants. —Differenc: 
between the triumphal chariots, and.tho! 
in ordinary uſe.—Chief parts of a Roma 
Carriage, as the. Temo, —— Madliolis 
Canibus, &c. | 
Military rewards may be divided int 
ordinary and extraordinary. The forme 
were 
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were pay, quantities of corn, and portions 
of land, at the end of a meritorious ſer- 
vice. The latter conſiſted of ſhares in 
plunder, of exemptions from military ſer- 
vice, and of crowns of different kinds, 
which were worn 1a order to preſcrve the 
memory of the achievement for which 
they were beſtowed. | | 

The Roman ſtate had excited the jea- 
louſy of its neighbours, before any mili- 
tary pay was allowed to its ſoldiers. Their 
ſervice was not originally degraded into a 
trade; and for this the Stipendium was 
underſtood to be no adequate recom- 
pence. The augmentations of it, under 
many of the Emperors, were but the 
bribes of thoſe who felt the precariouſ- 
neſs of their power, when the government 

had become military. 
Military puniſhments roſe in proportion 
to the demerit of the treſpaſs committed. 
The offender either ſuffered in his perſon, 
his 


Ele 
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his rank, his food, his pay, or he waz 
diſmiſſed, 

The ſevereſt puniſhment was an igno- 
minious death; and this was inflicted 
either upon every delinquent, or upon 
one in a certain number of the whole.—. 
Hiſtory of the Fuſtuarium, or Baſtinade, 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſi 
ges, &c. 


Ne laureatis quidem geſta proſecutus 
eſt. Tac. Ag. 18.— 0b quae Imperator 
conſalutatus, laurea in Capitolium lata, 
Janum geminum clauſit. Sueton. Ner. 13, 
—Cohortemque- poſtea duplici ſtipendio, 
frumentove et ſpeciariis militaribus donis 
ampliſſime donavit. Caeſe B. C. 3. 53.— 
Et ad portam Capenam mulſum proſecutis 
funus dediſſe. Liv. 38. 55. —Legioni ne- 
que ſtipendium anni procedere, neque aer 


dati voluit. Pal. Max. 2. 7.—In caſtris 
8 | cum 


$ 


* 
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eum frequens fuiſſet, tamen aere dirutus 
eſt. Cic. in Ver. 5. 33.—Centurionem ob 
turpem ex acie fugam, fuſte percuſſit. Vell. 
Pat. 2. 78.—Cohortes, fi quae ceſſiſſent 
loco, decimatas hordeo pavit. Suet. Aug. 
24.—Ignominiae cauſa militi venam ſolvi 
et ſanguinem dimitti. Aul. Gell. 10. 8. 
pro inſrequenti eum mittas militia domum. 
Plaut. Truc. 2. 1. 19. 


Nam meus eſt baliſta pugnus, cubitus catapulta eſt 
mihi, | 
Humerus aries ——— Plaut. Cap. 4. 2. 17. 


miles ne vallym litiget extra 


Et procul a ſigni 
| Fav. S. 16. 16. 


Romule militibus ſciſti dare commoda ſolus. 
Ov. Art. Am. 1. 131: 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 
. Virg. An. 6. 7752. 


Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea ſummae 


Curvatura rotae, radiorum argenteus ordo. 


Ovid. Met. 2. 107. 


— quamvis 
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———— quamvis temone ſub uno 


Vertentem ſeſe fruſtra ſeddabere canthum, 
Cum rota poſterior curras et in axe ſecundo. 
| Perf. 5. 70, 


: PART 


2035 
Falk Ez 
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C H A P. IV. 
Of various Articles not to be Referred to 
the Sacred, Civil, or Military Eftabliſhe 
ments of the Romans. 


3 


N order to increaſe the number of ci. 


tizens, the Romans took every me- 


thod to diſcourage celibacy, and to en- 


courage Marriage. —Ena@ments for thoſe 


purpoſes, —The Lex Papia Poppaca was dil. 
obeyed by thoſe who were called to en- 


force its obſervance. —Even ſucceſsful wars 
K could 
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could not be carried on without the lo{ 
of many citizens; and an illegitimate 
iſſue, it was underſtood, could ill ſapply 
this neceſſary waſte.— Reflections upon the 
policy of Auguſtus, in reſpect to the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies, 

Interval between the contract and the 
marriage. —The dowries of Roman ladies 
were at firſt inconſiderable,—Of the Da 
receptitia.— Certain times reckoned un: 
lucky, and not choſen for the celebra- 
tion of nuptials.— Of the conditions upon 
which matrimonial alliances took place at 
Rome, in reſpect to the rank or the kindred 
of the parties. They were formed in three 
ways, Confarreatione, Coemplione, et Lſu.— 
Hiſtory of each. | 

Enumeration of cuſtoms regularly ob- 
ferved at Roman marriages, —Some of 
thoſe arbitrary, and not to be explained, 
Reaſons for which divorces were given.— 
— Difference between the Repudium and 


the Divortium. 
I. 


ul 


{ 


in 
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II. 


Roman Funerals were of two kinds, 
expreſſed by the terms Indictivum and Ta. 
citum. The ſolemnities peculiar to both 
were religiouſly obſerved, from the influ- 
ence which a due attention to them was 
ſuppoſed to have on the ſpirit of the de- 
cealed. 

The ceremonies practiſed immediately 
before and after a perſon's death, were 
expreſſive of the affection of his friends. 
They wiſhed to retain his ſpirit before, or 
to-recal it after its departure; 

Manner in which the dead body was 
treated, —Privileges-of certain families in 
reſpect to the place of interment, or of burn- 
ing.— The ſplendor of funeral proceſſions 
was generally proportioned to the rank 
d. ¶ of the deceaſed.— Of the figns of mourn- 
— Wing, and times of their continuance.— 
nd | K 2 Form- 


Il, 


©. | ee = ; 2 : — - _ 
— — — — —— n—ᷣ—j—ñ 


ing fire to it.—Of the aſhes. 
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Form of the Funeral pile; manner of get. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſa. : 
ges in the Latin Claſſics, bat refer to the 
above-mentioned Subje 

f 


Caia; Repotia; Stipulatio; Rogus; 
Pyra; Buſtum; Luctus; Moeror. 

Qua tempeſtate Paris Helenam innuptis 
junxit nuptiis. Cic. de Or. 58.—Cum 
iidem buſtum in foro facerent, qui illam 
inſepultam ſepulturam effecerant. Cc. 
Philip. 2. 2.—Penderaaes uxorium. Feſt, 
Voc. Uxor.—Mimam itlam ſeam ſuas re 
ſibi habere juflit : claves ademit. Cit, 
Philip. 2. 28. 

— — banc animam lever 


In ore primo teneo. TN $74 x4245 £3,096 
Senec. Here, Fur. 1310 


Praeparat innumeras puppes Acherontis aduſti 


Portito . — Lucan. 3. 16 


— — HeQore 
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| HeRore funus 
Portante et reliquis fratrum cervieibus. 
5 ; Juv. S. 10. 259. 


Tu manes ne laede meos : ſed parce ſolutis 
Crinibus, et teneris, Delia, parce genis. 
Tibull: 1. 1. 8. 


— ti pia mater ademti 
Portat ad exſtructos corpus inane rogos. 
| On, Heroid. 15. 115. 


— — vel terra clauditur infans, 


Et minor igne rogi.—— Fuv. 15. 139. 


Cur ventos non ipſe rogis, ingrate, petiſti ? 
Cur nardo flammae non oluere meae ? 
F: Prepert. 4+ 7. 31. 


E flamma petere te cibum poſſe arbitror, 
Ter. Eun. 3. 2. 38. 


Injecto ter pulvere curras. Har. Car. 1. 28. 36. 


Et face pro thalami fax mihi mortis erit. 
| Ov. Ep. 21. 172.- 

Abſenti ſerat inferias, decoretque ſepulcro. 
Virg. Ex. 9. 215. 

K. 3 Nec- 
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Nec in ſepulcris pauperum prudens anus 


Novendiales diſfipare pulveres. Hor. Epod. 17. 4 


8. 1 y L. K. Tos x0av tar * ictifs 


Euripid. Alceſt. 462. 
| | | II I, 


The Patria Pots/tas at Rome appears to 
have been almoſt incompatible with every 
natural right. A parent, it was thought, 
ſtood in need of encouragements which 
no voluntary benefactor, who choſe the 
objects of his kindneſs, required. If his 
child was traQable, natural affection, the 
only ſentiment needed, would be the only 
one uſed; and if he was the contrary, the 
dread of unlimited authority might effed 

a purpoſe i in which the good of the com- 
munity was concerned. 

Original extent, and ſubſequent reſtric- 
tions, of the power of fathers.—Nature of 
the act ſtyled _— and conditions upon 

which 


—_ a> a a a aw od O@£Aw - _ a= 
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which it took place. Difference between 
the Adoptio and Arrogatio—Circumſtan- 
ces by which the Patria Poteſtas was de. 
ſtroyed. Of the act of Emancipation. 


IV. 


The ſubje&s of the Roman empire found 
themſelves in very different ſituations, ac. 
cording to the place of which they hap. 
pened to be natives.—Gradation of privi- 
leges by the Jus Civitatis, the Jus Latii, 
and the Fus Halicum.— Period at which 
the Jus Latii and the Jus Italicum ceaſed, 
and every free inhabitant of Italy became 
a Roman citizen, —Political effects of this 
change. Edict of Caracalla. | 

Of Municipal Towns and Colonies,— 
Reaſons of their eſtabliſhment, and ad. 


vantages derived from them. 


The ſubjects of the Roman empire were 
diſtinguiſhed by the privileges which they 
enjoyed 
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enjoyed from the rank of their parents, Nx 
as well as by the place of their own nati. Ml ; 
vity, They were either Ingenui, Liberti, Ml ei 
or Libertini,—Of the Manumiſſio-juſta, vel I ti 
minus juſia.——The former was performed 4 
in three different ways, Cen/u, Vindicta, WY ti 
et Teſtamento. The latter in two, Menfa pi 
et. Epiſtola. 

State and employment of Slaves a 
Rome. — Mode of ſelling them.—Their 
learning ſometimes held forth as a recom. 
mendation to the purchaſer. It-gratified 
the inſolence of the opulent, to command 
the perſonal ſervices of thoſe whoſe mental 
accompliſhments they could ſeldom rival. 


Explanation of Terms, Pliraſer, and Paſt 
ges, &c. 


Civitatem Romanam raro dedit. Jura 
trium liberorum vix uni atque alteri, ac 
ne his quidem niſi ad certum praefini- 
tumque tempus. Sueton. Galb, 14.— 

| Eoque 


Vi 
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Foque ipſo die crevi ex teſtamento haere- 
ditatem. Cic. Ep. ad Ait. 11. 2.—Merita 
erga populum Romanum allegantes, La- 
tinitate, vel civitate donavit. Sueton. Aug. 
47.— Sum enim Xpngs: vv tuus, xr2;4 At- 
tici noſtri: ergo fructus eſt tuus, manci- 
pium illius. Cic. Ep Fam, 7. 29. Multoſque 
captivos ſub corona veniſſe. Quin. Curt. . 8. 
Dominos de faſtigio dejicere, et quodam- 


modo ad pileum ſervos vocare. Macreb. 


Sat. 1. 11. 

Ingenio te in liberos leni puto, et 

Illum obſequentem —— Ter. Heaut. 1. 1. 99. 
| * 


Deſpice gypſati nomen inane pedis. | 
Ov. Amor. 1. 8. 


Quicquid peperiſſet decreverunt tollere. 
Ter. And. 1. 3. 14. 


— ita peculium 
Conficio grande. Plaut. Merc. Prol. 95. 


Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus uſu. 


Lucret. 3. 985. 
— ne ſis patruus mihi. Hor. S. 2. 3. 88. 


— — inf ant es 


— 
—— — 
- 
Eg 1 — 


— — — 


— ͤß ] nos 
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— — —— infantes ludebant quatuor, unus 
Vernula, tres domini—— Fug. S. 14. 168. 


— ean'ingenua an feſtuca facta e ſerva libera ell! 
| Plaut. Mil. Ghr. 4. 1. 15, 


A in eo ipſo aſtas lapide, ubi praeco pracdicat, 
| Plaut. Bach. 2. 3. 17, 


Verna miniſteriis ad nutus aptus heriles, 
Literulis Graecis imbutus —— Her. Ep. 2. 2.6, 


—— heu ſteriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 
Vertigo facit Perſe 5. 74. 


V. 


The Dreſs of the Romans was an ob. 


ſject of much attention, not merely as an 
article of decency and uſe, but as one 
great inſtrument for the diſplay of vanity, 
A progreſs. in dreſs may be traced in 


all the periods of ſociety, from the rudeſt 
to the molt refined, 

The Toga of the Romans was chan. 
teriſtic of the nation. Form, mode of 
wearing, and different kinds of it.—Of 
the Toga Practexta, Pura, Pulla, Candida, 

&c. 


re 
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&c,—Of the Tunica.—Military dreſſes, as 
the Paludamentum and Sagum. | 
Certain pieces of dreſs were 1 to 
each ſex, and others common to both. 
Vanity of the Romans in the uſe of trin- 
kets, ſuch as rings for ſummer and winter, 
Manner in which they dreſſed their 
hair, Of the extravagance in dreſs that 
prevailed under the Emperors, and the 
reſpects in which this chiefly appeared, 


VI. 


From the accounts given us of the od, 
and the mode of Eating among the early 
Romans, both appear to have been ex- 
tremely ſimple. A taſte for the luxuries 
of the table would have deſtroyed thoſe 
manly ſentiments, to which the ſtate owed 
firſt its -exiſtence, and then its preſerva- | 
tion, | 

The 
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The ancient Romans ſat at meat round 
wooden tables, in the ſtructure of which 
conyeniency was ſtudied more than ele. 
gance.— When Aſiatic luxury crept in, a 
reclining poſture was adopted, 

The Caenaculum, or dining-room of the 
ancient Romans, was in the garret or up- 
per ſtory of their houſes. Afterwards this 
was let to poor people. The Veſtibulun 
formed an approach to that which, as be. 
longing to the houſes of the opulent, was 
ſtyled Janua, and to thoſe of the poorer 
citizens O/tium. In the Atrium, or great 


hall, they who had the Yus imaginum pte. 


ſerved the images of their anceſtors ; and 
clients made expreſſions of reſpect to their 
patrons. The Dieta was adopted, as a 
place for eating, when the uſe of the 
Caenaculum was laid aſide. It might be 
diminiſhed or enlarged, according to the 
number of the company to be entertained, 
or the ſtate of the weather, 

| Form 


— 
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Form of thoſe couches upon which the 
Romans ate.—Number which each was 
made to contain at the beſt entertainments. 
Ahe gueſts ſo diſpoſed as to be in the leaſt 
degree cumberſome to one another. —The 
moſt honourable place upon the Triclinium 
was not given to the Conſul, the urgency 


of whoſe buſineſs expoſed him to frequent 


interruptions. 

The chief meal among the Romans was 
the Caena, and the Jentaculum and Prandium 
were but a ſlight repaſt. The moſt luxu- 
nous went early to the Caena, and whet- 
ted their appetite by artificial means, —Of 
their Balnea.— They began their enter- 
tainments with eating ſuch food as tended 
to excite, without ſatisfying their appetite, 
and they ended them with fruits and ſweet. 
meats, In the choice of their diſhes they 
diſcovered more whim than good taſte.— 


dumptuary laws became neceſlary to re- 
L ſtrain 
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ſtrain the intemperate luxury of the Ro. 
mans in the article of entertainments. 


VII. 


The Wines of the ancients were greatly 
ſtronger than modern wines. They were 
diluted with water in large vaſes, and 
thereby rendered more palatable, and leſ 
dangerous to the inhabitants of a warm 
climate. Thoſe from a good vintage were 
kept an incredible time, and much valued 
on account of their age. The luxurious 


mixed their wines with perfumes, that, 


they might at once gratify the ſenſe of 
{mell, as well as the palate, 

In the reign of the firſt Kings, Wine 
appears to have been ſcarce, though the 
conſumption- of it, from intemperance, 
was inconſiderable. There was then a 
deficiency both of ſpace for planting vine- 
yards, and of {kill in managing them-— 

| Edict 


e — 
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Edict of Numa, owing to the ſcarcity of 
wine. — As luxury increaſed, vineyards 
were cultivated with care, and repaid the 
attention beſtowed on them: 

Vineyards were dug and manured at 
great expence. The vines were planted 


in rows, and had their heads tied to poles 


or to croſs reeds, in order to ſupport them. 
Their luxuriant branches were carefully 
pruned. They were planted at different 
diſtances, according to the nature of the 
ſoil, or the ſyſtem of particular diſtricts.— 
The Lex Mamilia was rigorouſly obſerved, 


in reſpect to the boundaries of vineyards.- 


Ihe territory of Capua was the moſt re. 
markable for its wines, Implements for 
the making and cooling of wine. Man- 
ner of refining it, and of treating the M/. 
jum, or juice of the grape, when in a ſtate of 
fermentation.—The beſt wines kept in the 
innermoſt part of the cellar, and leaſt ex- 


poſed to the effect of changes in the air.— 
| L 2 Veſſels 
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Veſſels in which they were kept, and out 
of which they were drunk. | 

The power of the Rex Convivii was ab. 
ſolute. Individuals were obliged either to 
leave the company, or to obey his will, 
He directed the converſation, and called 
the toaſts. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſa 
Yes, &c, 


Albus; Candidus, 
Sumpſiſti virilem togam quam ſtatim 


muliebrem ſtolam reddidiſti, Cic. Philip, 


2. 18.—Nobis olim annus erat unus ad 


cohibendum brachium toga conſtitutus, 


ut exercitatione ludoque campeſtri tuni- 
cati uterentur. Cic. pro Cael. 5.—Non 
eum quem tu es ſolitus promulſide con- 
ficere. Integram famem ad ovum affers. 
Itaque ad aſſum vitulinum opera perduci- 


tur. Cic. Ep. Fam. g. 20.—In Balneariis 
; | aſſa 


aſſa in alteram apodyterii angulum pro- 
movi. Cic. Q. F. 3. -1,—Mox zothe- 


cula refugit quaſi in cubiculum idem at- 


que aliud. Plin. Ep. 5. 6. 38. Non ſunt 
iſti amici, qui magno agmine januam pul- 
ſant, qui in primas et ſecundas admiſſiones 
digeruntur. Sen. de Ben. 6. 34.—Et ipſa 
natura delectat, adminiculorum ordines, 
capitum conjugatio, religatio, propagatio 
vitium ſarmentorumque. Cic. de Sen. 15. 


Vinum enim bonum fieri, quod recens 
durum et aſperum viſum eſt: non pati 
aetatem, quod in dolio placuit. Sen. Ep, 
36. Vino non ita novo, ut proximis Con- 
ſulibus natum velit: nec rurſus ita vetere, 
ut Opimium aut Anicium Conſulem quae- 
rat, Cic. de Clar. Or. 86.—Diligente cura 


ſciteque exerceantur vineae: res enim eſt. 
tenera, infirma, injuriae maxime impatiens. 


Columell, 4. 3. 
jus habet ille ſui palpo, quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata ambitioꝰ Purſe 5. 176. 


L. 3. Vilia + 
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Fad 
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— * egreditur? 


Vilia vendentem tunicato ſeruta popello. 
Hor . Ep. 2.7 


Auro om veſtes, manicaeque rigebant. 
Sil. Ital. 4. 155, 


Ibit eo quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inan. 
Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 40. 


— pauperibus munera pexa dato. 
Mart. 7. 46, 


— decet ſanum comitem tog 
Hor. Ep. 1. 18. zo. 


Lygdamus ad cyathos, vitrique aeſtiva ſupellex. 


Propert. 3. 9. 11, 


— 2 ab o 


Uſque ad mala citaret, Io Bacche. 


Hor. S. 1. 3.6 


locus eſt et pluribus umbris 
Hor. Ep. 1. 5. 20 


— — ſed quid crepuerunt fore! 


Ter. Heaut. I. I. 121 
— Ra 
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——— Rarvs venit in caenacula miles. 
Fav. 10. 18, 


Prior bibas, prior decumbas : caena dubia apponitur? 
Ter. Phor. 2. 2. 28. 


accedes ſiccus ad unctum. 
Hor. Ep. 2. 7. 12. 


Hie apud nos jam, Alceſimarche, confregiſti teſſeram. 
Plant. Ciſt. 2. 1. 27. 


Nos offendimur ambulante caena. Mart. 7. 48. 
Vina bibes iterum Tauro diffuſa. Hor. Ep. 1. 5. 4. 
Interiore nota Falerni. Hor. Car. 2. 3. 8. 


Frigidior geticis petitur decocta pruinis. 
Fav. 5. 51. 
Caecuba vina ſerens: Alcon Chium maris expers. 
| Hor. S. 2. 8. 15. 


VIII. 


The Romans were at firſt ignorant of 
the uſe of Money, and only exchanged 


commodities in the way of barter. New 
wants, 


—_A_ . 
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wants, in the progreſs of ſociety, lead men 
to new. devices. By means of the pre. 
cious metals, differing in value according 
to their rarity, the individual may have 
ſuch a ſhare of different commodities as 
he has need for, and his ſuperfluous pro- 
perty may be preſerved without waſte or 
incumbrance. Money is the ſign, not the 
eſſence of value, and is deſirable. only for 
what it can procure. 

Circumſtances by which the value of 
money in any country. is accidentally di- 
miniſhed or augmented.—Such changes 
not always proportioned to the quantity 


of metal which the ſtate can furniſh.— 


Hiſtory of thoſe upon Roman coin during 
the firſt and ſecond Punic wars, and after- 
wards by the Papirian law.—Penaltics 
enacted againſt the embezzlement” of the 
coin. From the ſpirit of the Roman go- 
vernment, money would be more regarded 
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as the meaſure of value, than as the in- 
ſtrument of commerce. 

Under the firſt Kings, a maſs of metal 
was valued according to its weight; and 
no apprehenſion was entertained of its 
being debaſed with alloy. Even when a 
ſtandard, fixing the preciſe weight and 
fineneſs of each piece, was introduced, 
gold and filver coin was unknown for 
ſome centuries. The As, made of braſs, 
was a general integral, for aſcertaining 
both. the value of things appretiated, and 
the weight of thoſe tried by the balance. 

Diviſions of the As.—Names and va- 
ſue of the gold and ſilver coins. Mode 
of numeration, by means of * and 
Seſtertia. 

Of Weights and Meaſures.—Diviſions 
of the Libra.—Meaſures of liquid con- 
tents, of diſtances and ſurfaces. 


IX, 
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Names among the Romans ſpecified the 
Individual, the Gent, and the Familia, 
The Nomen marked the Clan; the Cy- 
nomen the Family; and the Praenomen 
and the Agnomen agreed in ſpecifying the 
Individual: but the former regarded him 
as the member of a family, and the latter 
as the ſubject of a ſtate.— Examples. 
Names were given to Boys upon the 
eighth, and to Girls upon the ninth day 
after their birth. : 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſs 
; 8 es, &c * 


Jad abatur enim temporibus illis num. 
mus, ſic, ut nemo poſſet ſcire, quid hv 
deret. Cic. de Offi 3. 20.—Propter mag- 
nitudinem aeris alieni argencum aere {0- 
lutum eſt, Sall. Cat. 33.—Facit haere- 
| | dem 


Nut 
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dem.ex deunce et ſemuncia Caecinnam, ex 

duabus ſextulis M. Fulcinium. Cic. pro 
e Caecin. 6.—Exegitque nummum aſperum, 
„ Margentum puſtulatum, aurum ad obruſ. 
am. Suet. in Ner. 44.—Sine praenomine 
familiariter ad me epiſtolam miſiſti. Cic. 
Eh. Fam. 7. 32.—Ejuſdem futurae infeli. 
citatis ſignum evidens die luſtrico ex- 
titit. Sueton. in Ner. 6. 


— f quid aſper 
Utile nummus habet? Pierſ. 3 68. 
— ad aſſem 
— Hor. Ep. 2. 2. 27. 


perdiderat. 


. tenue argentum venaeque ſecundae. 
Fuv. 9. 31. 

in eodem luto haeſitas, verſuri ſolves, 
Ter. Phorm. $5. 2. 15. 


Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos. 
Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 105. 


—— ut nummi quos hie quincunce modeſto 
Nutrieras, pergant avidos ſudare deunces. 
Perf. 5. 149. 


Quinte 


ſery for rebellion, by preventing tha 


— 8 
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Quinte, puta aut Publi, (gaudent praenomine molle to 
Auriculae) Hor. S. 2. 5. 3, to 


Et ponere foris, ſi quid tentaveris unquam 
Hiſcere, tanquam habeas tria nomina 


Fav. 5. 126, 
X. 


In a military ſtate, ſuch as Rome, at. 
tention was very properly paid to the 
formation of High Roads. The wilds df 


nature were underſtood to furniſh a nur 


ſpeedy infliction of puniſhment by which 
alone it can be ſtopped, | 

As the Empire increaſed, the neceſliy 
of attending to Roads increaſed alſo.- 
They were all formed nearly in the ſame 
way ; they were generally about three 
feet deep, and covered at the top either] I 
with flags carefully joined, or with gravel 
In proportion to the ſuppoſed utility ol 


Roads, ſuch was the encouragement given 
to 
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to thoſe who undertook to conſtru@ or 
Jo repair them. —Dignity of the Curatores 
ſiarum. —Waſte of labour and expence by 


that were manifeſtly uſeleſs.— Magnifi- 
ence of the Via Appia, leading from 
Rome to Capua. 

In the ſtructure of Roads, the Romans 
ere more attentive to their durability, 
han to the eaſe or the convenience of the 


he purpoſe of a ſafe, rather than of a ra- 
id conveyance, Much information may 
e gathered from veſtiges of Roman Roads 
1 different parts of Britain. 


XI. 


reets of Rome, give a ſtriking view of 
te (kill of the Romans in the formation 
Roads, Streets, by rendering many 


M points 


Caligula, in undertaking to form roads 


raveller. - They were intended to ſerve 


The diſtribution and pavement of the 
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points in a ſmall ſpace acceſſible, fit it 
for the purpoſes of commodious habita. 
tion; and roads, by ſimilar means, fit 
a territory for thoſe of culture and com. 
merce. | 
The city of Rome, in conſequence of 
ſucceſhve enlargements made by the Kings, 
occupied ſeven hills. Its diſpoſition aud 
limits may be better known than any 
other point in Roman antiquities, as they W ;; 
- reſt on local circumſtances that bid de. 
fiance to the changes and walte effeCtel IM ,, 
by time. 

Ihe city of Rome did not increaſe in 
proportion as the empire did, becauſe at 
firſt it contained almoſt all the ſubjed: 
of the ſtate.—lts extent under Serviu 
Tullius, and under Auguſtus.— Number of 
its gates at both periods. — Under the Em. 
perors, the city and the ſuburbs were 
confounded. The circumference given to 
Rome by ſome antiquaries muſt be extra. 

vagant, 
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vagant, as it ſuppoſes a diameter which, 
even after Aurelian's enlargement, was 
beyond the magnitude of the ſpace occu- 
pied, —Of the Cioacae, Aquaeduttus, Eu- 
ripi. | 


XII. 


The wiſdom of the Romans appeared 
in the nature of their Vectigalia. They 
were impoſed only with a view to acquire 
or to retain conqueſts, and to add either 
to the luſtre or the ſecurity of the ſtate. 
In its early periods, perſonal ſervice was 
the principal tax, and was demanded from 
every citizen as the price of his protec- 
tion. When a permanent revenue be- 
came needful for proſecuting the national 
object, the tendereſt attention was paid 
to the means of the reſpeQive contri- 

'W dutors. 


M 2 Difference 
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Difference between the Tributum and 
the Vectigal properly ſo called. —Effecs 
of the conqueſt of Macedon upon the 
former. — Temporary immunities from cer- 
tain taxes when the treaſury was filled, 
in conſequence of military ſucceſs ; as, 
after the defeat of Perſeus by L. Paul. 
lus Zmilius, and of Mithridates by Pom 


pey. 


Conquered lands were put in one of 
three ſituations, but in each were con- 
ſidered as the demeſnes of the ſtate. The 
conditions upon which they were held 
depended on the terms of ſurrendry, and 


ſometimes on the local ſituation of the 


province.— Manner in which the taxes 
from the Agri Decumani, and the Scrip- 


ura, were collected. 


Not only were the fruits and juices 
of the vegetables upon the ſurface of 
the earth made the ſubject of taxes, but 
alſo the ſalt, metals, and ſtones, that 


112 


m. 


1¹ 
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were taken from its bowels. That on 
marble roſe according to the rarity of 
the kind, and the diſtance from which it 
was brought, 

In the caſe of emergencies, the calls 
of Government upon the patriotiſm of 
its ſubjets were obeyed with ſuch chear- 
fulneſs, as ſhewed that the poor were 
not oppreſſed with ſevere, nor the rich 
diſguſted with arbitrary exactions. 

Of the Aerarium Militare, the Vige- 
ſma Manumiſſiunum, and the Vigeſima Hae- 
reditatum. 


Explanation of Terms, Phraſes, and Paſſas 


89 
* 


Les, &c. 


Agger; Margines; Salarium. 


Perinde quaſi Appius ille caecus viam 


muniverit non qua populus uteretur, ſed ubi 
impune ſai poſteri latrocinarentur. Cic. pro 


M 3 ; Mit. 
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17,—Inde ad rupem muniendam, per 
quam unam via eſſe poterat, milites dui, 
Liv. 21. 37.—Unam tibi illam viam et 
perpetuam eſſe vellent. Cic. in Piſ. 41, 
—]Inde ad Miliarium aureum ſub aedem 
Saturn pergit. Tac. Hiſt. 1. 27.—Cen- 
ſores vias ſternendas ſilice in urbe, glarea 
extra urbem ſubſtruendas, marginandaſ. 
que primi omnium locaverunt ponteſque 
multis locis faciendos. Liv. 41. 27.— 
Cenſoribus veCtigalia locare, nifi in con- 
ſpectu populi Romani non licet. Cic. d- 
Leg. Ag. 1. 3.—Ne ſi inſcriptum pecus 
paverit, lege cenſoria committat multam. 


ar. de R. R. 2. 1.—Neque ex portu, 


neque ex decumis, neque ex ſcriptura 
vectigal ſervari poteſt. Cic. pro Lag. 


Man. 6. 


In lapicidinas facite deductus ſiet. 
| Plaut. Capt. 3. 5 78. 


Hic 


C 
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Hic labor extremus, longarum haec meta viarum. 
Virg. En. 3. 714. 


Purior in vicis aqua tendit rumpere plumbum ? 
Hor. Ep. 1. 10. 20. 


PART 


. 0 1421 ) 
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G 


Of the Extent and Diviſions of the Roman 
Empire. | 


I. 


FITHOUT attending to Ancient 
Geography, the information of the 
Antiquary muſt be incomplete. Changes 
on the ſurface of the Globe create changes 
on the Science which treats of the relative 
ſituation of its parts. Flouriſhing cities 
have periſhed, and waſtes become popu- 
lous, 


Geography 


W 2 
— 
2 


ents. Manner in which they formed theit 
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Geography was very early ſtudied a. 
mong mankind. Even Homer gives proof; 
of his ſkill in this ſcience, The projection 
of the Sphere nor unknown to the anci. 


Maps. Their care in preſerving them, 
II. N 


The diviſions of the Globe may be re. 1 
garded as Mathematical, Phyſical, and Ps. of 
litical. ce 


Under the Mathematical, we conſider 
the earth as divided into parts by the in. 


| genuity of. men, and thereby fitted to be- h 


come the ſubject of a ſcience. Of its di p 
viſions by the #quator and Meridian; by | 
the two Tropics and the five Zones, 


The diviſion by Climates terminates 1 
the Polar Circles, and does not exhaull 


the ſurface of the earth, 
Terms 
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Terms. Aſcii ; Amphiſcii ; Heterofcii ; 
Periſcii; Antiſcii; Antipodes ; Antaeci ; 
Periacci ; Caecias ; Vulturnus ; Caurus ; 
Favonius, &c. | 


Under the Phyſical diviſion, we confi» 
der the Globe as formed by the hand of 
Nature, that is, as Terraqueous, or con- 
ſiting of Land and Water. In this view, 
che mind takes the ſubject as it is preſent- 
„ed, and forms no ſtratagem for its own 
convenience. 0 


11 


The ſolid parts of the earth's ſurface 
are divided into Continent, I/lands, Penin- 
ſalae, &c. The fluid into Sea, Oceans, 
Bays, Friths, &c. Continent and ſea are 
properly the continuity of that matter of 


which their reſpective diviſions are form- 
ed, 


Under 
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Under the Political diviſion, we confi. 
der the Globe as diſtributed into Empires, 
Kingdoms, Principalities, &c. 


The political arrangements that have 
taken place among men determine the na- 
ture of this view, Though thoſe may have 
originated from cauſes that were acciden- 
tal, yet they are permanent, and they al- 
low no arbitrary ſelection of circumſtan- 
ces upon which the mind can form a di- 
viſion, 


That diviſion of the earth into three 
quarters, made by the ancients, is found- 
ed upon circumſtances, partly phyſical and 
partly arbitrary. The extenſive ſeparation 
between theſe, either by parts of the ſea, 
or by great rivers, muſt have ſuggeſted the 
diſtribution adopted; but the continuity 

'E, | 3 
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f land, forming the three, might have 
juſtified another. Europe and Aſia, for 


As the Romans aimed at univerſal con+ 
queſt, ſo an extenſive degree of geogra- 
hical knowledge is needful for under- 
anding their hiſtory, Their ſplendid vic. 
ries were not confined to Europe, though 


ire. 


J. 


f 


erior.— The former contained the ter- 
tory ſtyled Tarraconenſis, the latter, thoſe 
3% ſtyled 


inſtance, might have formed but one part. 


omprehending Italy, the ſeat of their Em- 


Aucien: Divifion of EUROPE * 


Hiſpania, how bounded, —Citerior vel | 
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* | ſtyled Lyſtania and Bactica, Limits of 
N As. each, 
| as 
| 1 af 
amnis aurifer Tagu 
Cat. 29. 20, 2 
Hic certant, Pactole, tibi Duriuſque Taguſque. * 
Sil. Ital. 1. 4k 
— ferrugine clarus lber 
Virg. Eu. 9. it 
II. ik, 
Galla. Iis boundaries Divided inf x 
W - Tranſalpina and Ciſalpina.— The forme] 
contained the territories called Narboneniſ gr 
Aquitanica, Lugdunenſu, and Belgica. 
: * 
Towns, Mountains, Rivers. Obſ 
as > 
— - Rhenuſque bicom 
| Firg. En. LY q7: 


I 


Ut 
0, 


Is 
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II. | 


Britannia, when diſcovered by the Ro- 
mans,——Southern parts of it only known 0 
at firſt, and divided into Superior and In- ; 
ferior.—Extent of the conqueſts of Julius 
Caeſar and of Agricola. Trinobantes, Silu- 
res, Brigantes, Horęſti, &c.— Touns, Rivers. 


Walls of Severus and of Hadrian. 


Hibernia known only from its vicinity 
to Britannia, and never invaded by the 
Romans, Its Towns and Rivers. 


Britiſh iſlands, Pecbis, Caſſiterides, Mona, 
Hebrides, Orcades, Thule. 


—belluoſus qui remotis | 
Obſtrepit oceanus Britannis. Hor. Car. 4. 14. 478 


De conducendo loquitur jam Rhetore Thule, 
Juv. 15. 112. 


N 2 IV. 
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IV. 


Germania Antiqua, beſt. known from 
Tacitus.—Extent of its territory, and na- 
ture of its inhabitants.— The Romans were 
acquainted with the Mare Sucbicum, or 
Baltick, but knew little of that extenſive 
territory, ſtyled Scandinavia. 


Great rivers of Germany. 


Before the victories obtained firſt by 
Marius, and then dy Germanicus, the 
Germans were the moſt formidable ene- 
mies with whom the Romans engaged. 
* Multa invicem damna, ſays Tacitus, 
Non Samnis, non Poeni, non Hiſpaniae 
© Galliaeve, ne Parthi quidem ſaepius ad- 
monuere“.“ 1 


Extent and boundaries of Vindelicia, 
Rhactia, 
De mor, Ger. 37. 


fc 


n 


Ve 
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Rbaetia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Ilyricums 
Their Towns and Rivers. 


v. 


lialia Antiqua, divided into Ciſalpine: 
Gaul, and Italy properly ſo called. The 
former divided into Gallia Tranſpadana 
and Ciſpadana. The latter contained ma- 
ny territories, accurately bounded and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by particular names, as Etruria, 
Umbria, Latium, Campania, &c.— Their 
relative ſituation beſt known by the uſe of 
maps. —Names and character of their in · 
labitants.— Towns, Mountains, Rivers. 


Ilands near. Italy, as Sicily, Sardinia,. 
Corfica, &c. | 
VI.. 

Crazcia, when under the Roman go- 


verument, comprehended a very exten-- 
N 3 ſive. 
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Live CLE Macedon, T, beſſaly, Epirus, 
and Acarnania, were conſidered as parts of 
it.— Their extent and boundaries. 


Achaia often denotes all the territory 
between Thermopylae and the promontory 
ſtyled Taenarium. It was divided into the 
ſtates without the Peloponneſe, as Ftolia, 
Baeotta, Attica, &c. and into thoſe within 
It, as Elis, Laconia, Arcadia, &c. 


Towns, Rivers, Mountains, Iflands.. 


Vervecun i in _ eraſſoque ſub aere naſci.. 
* | Juv. 10. 50. 
Tay n canes, domitrixque Epidaurus equorum. 
Ving. e 3 44 


Of —_ Mogſſa, and Dacia. 


Ancient 
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Ancient Diviſions of Asia.. 
E 


The diviſien of Afia into Major and 
Minor was unknown to the ancients. 
They conſidered the Mountain Taurus as 
occupying an intermediate point, on the 
wo ſides of which the diviſions of this 
extenſive territory lay. 


What is called Aſia Minor is bounded: 
by the Mediterranean on the ſouth, by the 
Fuxine on the north, and by the ZAgacan 
and Propontis on the weſt, It may be 
reduced. to- twelve countries, lying eaſt 


and weſt, in three diviſions, nearly paral-- 


lel. Theſe are Myſia, Bithynia, Paphla» 
tonia, Ruan, Lydia, Phrygia, Galatia, 
Cappadrciaz 


Rhodes, Cyprus, &C.. 


| ( 
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Cappadocia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphilia, Cili. 
cia,—Remarkable Towns and Rivers in 
each, 


Adjacent iſlands, as Tenedos, Chiu, 


II.. 


Countries that lie between the Euxine 
and Caſpian feas, and upon the territory 
ſouth of that tract.— Armenia, Colchit, Ile: 
ria, Albania. | 


Armenia divided into Major and Mitor, 
contains the ſources of the Euphrates and 


Tigris, and preſents. a ſurface of very 
unequal height. Colchis lies to the eaſt 


of the Euxine, and Iberia, between it and 
Albania, which. lies to. the weſt of the 


Caſpian, 


Euphrates 


fo 
tw. 
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= —— Euphrates ibat jam mollior vndis. 
Virg. Ex. 8. 726. 


. P ontem. indignatus Araxes. 
Virg. Jöid. 728. 


II. 


Syria and Arabia lie welt and fouth of 
the Euphrates. The moſt noted provinces 
of Syria were Phaenicia and Pale/tina, of 
which laſt Tudaca formed a part.— Arabia 
divided into Petraea, Deſerta, and Felix, 
Of Meſopotamia and Chaldaea. 


Iv. 


Countries of great extent, and that were 
formidable to the Roman power, lie be-- 
tween the Tigris and Indus, as Aſyria, 
Perſia, Media, &c.— The territory named 
Parthia, originally narrow, increaſed with 
the reputation of its inhabitants. 


> A 
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V. 


/ 


| | India, better known to the Macedonians 
than any other nation in Europe.—Divid- 
ed into two great parts, within and with- 
out the Ganges. Aſiatic Scyibia divided in 
the ſame way, by the mountain Iuaut, 


— . — . 


Ancient Diviſions of Arnica. 
L 


Fgyptus deſerves to be firſt taken notice 
| of from the extent and ſingularity of the 
country itſelf. Even the Greeks received 

inſtruction from it. 


Divided 


2 Wi 


0 
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Divided into Superior and Inferior, which 
parts are ſeparated by an intermediate pro- 
vince, ſtyled Heptanomit. 


The territory called Delta, from its re- 
ſemblance-to the Greek charaQer, com- 
prehends five of the mouths of the Nile, 
and is formed by thoſe at Pelufium and 
Heracleum, the two moſt remote. 


Towns. Alexandria, Thebae, Canopus, 
&c. 45 


Cum pars Niliacae plebis, cum verna Canopi. 
Juv. 1. 26. 
Zuccindus patria quondam Criſpine papyro. 
Juv. 4. 24+ 
Te'fontium qui celat origines, 
Niluſque.— Hor. Car. 4. 14. 45+ 


I. 0 


Libya, expreſſes at ſome times the whole 


of Africa, and at others, that part of it 
which 
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which lies immediately weſt of Egypt. 
Divided into Marmarica and Cyreniaca. Ir. 


—The former contained the ſeat of the 
| Oracle of Fupiter Ammon, and the latter 
( the garden of the Heſperides. 
| 
| Quicquid de Libyeis verritur areis. Oc 
| 9 Hor. Car. 1. 1. 70. 
| vt 
| Deter ius Lybicis olet aut nitet herba lapillis ? Nu 
| | | | Hier. Ep. 1.10. ig. h 
Barbaras Syrtes ubi Maura ſemper ma 
| Eſtuat unda. Her. Car. 2. 6. 3. Bo 


| rs | 
| Numidia anciently comprehended all that I .. 
| territory which extends along the Medi. WW... 
| terranean, to the river Mulva, and which 


correſponds with the kingdom of Algiers Y 
| at preſent,—A remarkable country in the 
hiſtory of Rome, from the attachment of . 
Maſiniſſa to the ſtate. bas 


Numidia 
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Numidia Propria of fmaller extent. 


Towns and Rivers. 
"IV. 


Mauritania extended to the Atlantic 
Ocean, — Divided into Cacſarienſis and Tins 
gitana, the firſt of which was once part of 
Numidia, and the laſt correſponds with 
what is now called Fez.—Famons in Ro- 


man hiſtory, as being the kingdom of 
Bocchus, who delivered up Jugurtha,— 


Towns, Rivers, and adjacent Iſlands. 


The accounts given of Hanno's Peri- 
plus are ſo exceedingly fabulous, that no- 
thing certain can be affirmed with regard 
to ĩt. 


Thoſe countries to the North, the Eaſt, 
and the South of the Roman Empire, were 
known to its ſubjeQs chiefly by report. — 

0 The 
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The folly of their ambition began at laſt 
to ſhew itſelf, Their beſt Emperors per- 
ceived the commencement of that diſeaſe, 
by which Rome was to periſh, and conſi. 
, dered the acquiſition of new territories as 
only multiplying the ſymptoms of politi- 
cal death. | 
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e PHILOLOGICAL LECTURES. 


RulEs or GENERAL CRITICISM, 
APPLIED To RoMAN LITERATURE» 


I. 


ARTICULAR fads reſpecting the 
Roman Language are properly the 
ſubjects of ordinary teaching; thoſe ge- 


Criticiſm, and try the comparative 'merit 
O 2 of 


neral facts that form the Principles at -- 


oo GENERAE 


of Roman Literaturg, are properly che ſub, 
jects of Lecture, or Didactic Diſcourſe, 


The Military ſpirit of the Romans 
made them long deſpiſe literary objects, 
as forming an interruption of the national 
career. Before the conqueſt of Carthage, 
they had little leiſure, and before that of 
Greece, they had as little inclination to 
purſue them. The latter ſubdued the fe. 
rocity of its conquerors, and purified their 
national taſte, 


Literature is dependent upon three 
ſciences, Grammar, Rbetoric, and Logic, 
Province of each, in regulating either 
the proceſs or the expreſſion of human 
thought. | 


The improvement of literature has been 
retarded by a variety of cauſes, eſpecially 


by the falſe ideas which men have forme! 
9 ; of 


ti 
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b. Jof its nature. Speech is a power that 
ſprings neither from pure inſtinct, nor 
pure imitation, but partly from both.“ 

nz Though the operation is performed by a 

ts bodily organ, yet it is the effect of a men- 

gal tal energy. It is dependent upon the ex- 

e, ¶ertions of intellect, and is the exact pic- 

o ture of thoſe trains of thought which mult. 

precede its exerciſe, 


The nature and the juſt order of the: 
parts of ſpeech correſpond entirely with 
the nature and the order of thoſe exer- 
tions of mind, ſtyled its powers. — This 
analogy traced... 


Literature and Science go hand in hand. 
The former aſks the aid of the latter, and 
wiſhes to reſt upon it as its ſole founda- 
tion. : 


„ W 
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The language of Rome, like its inha- 
bitants, was of Celtic origin. Intercourſe 
with Greece ſerved to poliſh the rude 
Latin, and to ſupply its vocabulary with 
new terms. —The reſort of Italians and 
Foreigners to Rome produced a language 
unlike to that of any one of them, though, 
in ſome reſpeQs, agreeing with thoſe. of 
them all. | 


Striking characters of the Old Latin, 
which made it unintelligible to the Ro- 
mans of the Auguſtan age.—Singularities 
in it, owing to the change, the eliſion, 
and the addition of letters. 


The prieſts poſſeſſed entirely the ſmall 
ſtock of literature of which. Rome could 
at firſt boaſt, They wiſhed their Formula: 


to be couched in terms as myſterious as 
poſſible, 
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poſſible, that the obſcurity of the ſigns 
might create an undeſerved reſpect for the 
things denoted, 


The firſt remarkable improvement of 
the Latin tongue, took place towards the 
commencement of the firſt Punic war. 
Before this, Italy had been completely. 
ſubdued. The Romans: wiſely diffuſed: 
the uſe of their language along with their- 
conqueſts ; and, by the ſuppoſed right 
which theſe gave, they impoſed a mark: 
of ſubmiſſion which the vanquiſhed them. 
ſelves preſumed not, and which their po- 
ſterity were unable to-diſclaim, 


The introduction of the art of writing: 
aided the improvement of the Latin tongue.. 
Ihis art arreſts. conceptions that would 
otherwiſe eſcape, and gives ſuch perma- 
nence to their ſigns, as' makes them fit 
ſubjects of criticiſm, It preſerves the belt 

| X ſtandard, 
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ſtandard, even in times: that are not cla. 
ſical, and thus furniſhes the ſteps by which 
a progreſs in literature is accompliſhed. — 
Mode of writing in ancient times.— 
Of the Syylus, | 


The. practice introduced by authors of 
reading their works in public, ſharpencd 
the edge of Criticiſm, and tended to im- 
prove the Latin tongue. | 


Hl. 


As the national affairs: grew more in- 
tereſling, they became fitter ſubjects for 
the arts of the Hiſtorian and the Orator, 
— Genius, like moſt talents, is. the fruit of 
favourable circumſtances, —Great events 
have an intrinſic ſplendor, which cannot 
eaſily be eclipſed, and they as frequently 
hide the author's. defects, as they receive 
embelliſhment 
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embelliſhment from the force of his ta 
lents. . 


As alight improvement in national taſte 
made Education an object of attention at 
Rome, ſo, when this attention increaſed, 
it re- acted upon its cauſe with wonderful 
effect.—Hiſtory of Education at Rome. 
Reaſons for which public was preferred 
10 private. 


The practice of travelling into Greece, 
and the faſhionable admiration of Greek 
literature, contributed not a little to im- 
prove. the language of Rome. Former 
advantages ſprang from the involuntary 
influence of example, and the natural in- 
tercourſe between neighbouring ſtates.— 
At the period at which the practice men- 
tioned took place, the Romans waited nat 
till their connection with Greece ſhould 
be ſtrengthened by accident, but vied 
17% with 


1 
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with each ather in keenneſs to viſit this 
claſſic ground, 


Manner in which inſtruction was con- 
veyed at the Greek ſchools, —Evils at. 
tending the Socratic method. In every 
ſtep of the converſation the ſtudent muſt 
have moved with diffidence, and, at the 
end of it, found himſelf rather puzzled 
than inſtructed, | 


The literary converſations in Greece 


afliſted the natives in that ſpecies of com- 
poſition ſtyled Dialogue, and may de held 
the foundation of their nt in te 
ſpect to it. 


The patronage of the great was the laſt 
circumſtance, which, by foſtering genius, 
improved the Latin tongue.—Sylla, Mae- 
cenas, and both Julius and Auguſtus Caes 

far, 
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lar, were equally diſtinguiſhed as patrons 
and as judges of literature. | 


1 The reſpe& due to literary ability na- 
% turally increaſed it ; and that merit which 
ry Vvould have periſhed, had it been ne- 
t Nglected, ſhot forth luxuriantly, under the 
ze Napprobation of the public. 


The great aera of perfection in the lite- 
ture of Rome was ſhort.— The love of 
affected conceits undermined that ſim- 
plicity of diction of which alone claſſical 
taſte can approve.— Of all the ſpecies of 
compoſition, Hiſtory was the laſt in which 
the Latin tongue gave ſigns of its dege- 
neracy.— The language of Law naturally 
reſiſts the influence of corruption in every 
country. It is ſuſceptible neither of the 
. I higheſt elegance, nor of the groſſeſt de- 
, baſement, 


TV, 
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IV. 


The literary genius of the Romans may 
Be traced in the works of their Pen, 
Eiltorians, and Orators. 


Poetry holds à high place among the 
fine arts. It appears to have been coeval 
with the uſe of ſpeech, and to have been 
wonderfully perfect in times of great ſim- 
plicity.—In the early ages of ſociety, men's 
ſenſes are acute, and continually directed 
towards the great beauties of nature.— 
Ideas of property do not ſtifle ſentiments 
of benevolence. Though the number of 
ideas then formed by the mind be ſmall, 
yet it diſcerns its ſcanty materials with 
preciſion ; and even to the poet, accuracy 
of knowledge is more valuable than ex- 
tent. 


Compariſon 


r ( Ro 
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Compariſon of the art of Poetry with 
the arts of Mufic and Painting, —Grounds 
of ſuperiority in the former. —Of the de- 

y Moree in which they are reſpectively imi- 
„ tative, 


Fifion finds a place in all the kinds of 
e Wpoetry, and may be defined the creative 
al Npower of poetical genius. It is properly 
n Mie play of a luxuriant fancy ſubjected to 
n. {certain reſtraints. 


:d | Deficiency in point of fancy renders li- 
—Ferary productions cold, and exceſs ren- 
ts ers them ridiculous, 


u, | v. 


cy Among the different ſpecies of poetry, 
x- eic deſerves to hold the firſt place. Its 
nd is to excite admiration of heroic 
haracters, and to ſtate thoſe in ſuch 

P ſituations 
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ſituations as will beſt diſplay their vir. 
tues. 


In the choice of a ſubje& for an epic 
poem, three things demand attention. 


The Action ſhould be founded on ſome 
event that is obſcure, but intereſting. 
Its unity admits the introduction of Eni. 
ſodes.— Laws and purpoſes of theſe. 


The Characters ſhould be mixed. Ia. 
troduction of unblemiſhed ones violate 
probability, and preſents ordinary mis for 
tunes as the injuries of innocence. 


The Style and Sentiments ſhould ſuit 
each character, and vary with the ſitua 
tions 'in which it 1s accidentally placec 
'The former ſhould be elegant, and th 
latter ſublime, 


VIRCOII. 


me 
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VIRGIL and Lucan have given ſpe- - 
cimens of their ability as Epic Poets. 

VIII has followed Homer pretty near- 
ly as a patrern.—Often gives proof of a 
genius that is above the ſervility of cloſe. 
imitation, —Diſcovers much judgment in 
his choice of a ſubje&.—The defects of 
the Eneid lie chiefly in its charaQters.— 
Its beauties.—As the whole was left im- 
perfect by the author, certain paſſages 
have a claim upon the critic's indul- 
gence, 


Lucan's Pharſalia is the combination 
of an epic and an hiſtorical compoſition, 
His ſubjet abundantly ſplendid, but 
the events too well known, and the ſpirit 
of party too apparent.—His taſte neither 
ſo accurate nor ſo delicate as that of Vir- 


gil, —He is often fortunate in deſcription, 
1 though 
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though his fancy is ſometimes too ſtrong 
tor his judgment. . 


VI. 


The ſplendour of Epie poetry ſuited 
the taſte of the Romans more than any 
thing peculiar to Dramatic. Both require 
an effort of human genius, and both pro- 
feſs to give ſtrength to ſentiments of Vir. 
tue by mila means. 


Tragedy engaged the attention of the 
Romans but little. The rigour of their 
maxims, perhaps made them conceive miſ . 
fortune to be the deſerved attendant of 
demerit. Their military ſucceſs, too, in- 
ured them to the ſight of human woe, 
and ſentiments of ambition may have ex- 


tinguiſned thoſe of ſympathy. 


The 


le 
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The ſubject of a Tragedy ſhould be re- 
plete with intereſting events, ſo as to ex- 
cite terror and ſympathy.—The chief cha- 
raters in it ſhould have the weakneſſes: 
of men, but none of their groſs vices.— 
Of the three Unities, and their compara- 
tive importance. | 


Circumſtances: muſt riſe in dignity as 
the plot advances ; and the cataſtrophe 
muſt unfold thoſe. cauſes: of every event 
that were before obſcure; - Remoteneſs 
of date in the ſubject of a Tragedy, ſup- 
ports both events and charaders. Om- 
* ne ignotum pro magnifico elt,* ſays 
Tacitus, et major-e longinquo reverens» 
tia,” | 

Though the Tragedies of Seneca do 
not poſſeſs the merit of originality, yet 
they contain many beauties, —Courage, 
and active talents, which the Romans were 

| T 43 taught 
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taught to admire, are the ſhining qualities 


of their heroes.— The Chorus, like that 
in Sophocles, is often wild, and bordering 
upon extravagance; yet the ſentiment is 
ſtrictly moral, and the expreſſion at times 
ſingularly elegant.— Their chief defect lies 
in the thought being ſometimes too re- 
fined for the characters that are made to 
utter it,—llluſtrations from the OEdipus, 
Hippolytus, and Hercules OEtaeus, 


VII. 


Although the Romans were but lightly 
affected with the miſeries of others, yet 
they were abundantly diſpoſed to make 
their vices and follies the ſubjects of de- 
riſion.—In the compoſition of Comedy, ac- 
cordingly, they beſtowed much care, and 
they acquired great reputation. 


Though 


me 
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Though the ſenſe of ridicule is not 
the moſt honourable ſecurity for human 
virtue, yet its efficacy in this article en- 
titles 1t to reſpect, | 


The rules to be obſerved by the Tra- 
ric and Comic poets are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the ſame.— Three circumſtances di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe characters that are the fit- 
teſt for Comedy.—That of the ancients, 
was more ſimple than that of the mo- 
derns, from a difference in the ſtate of 
manners. 


Engliſh Comedy has often been de- 
formed with obſcenities too palpable to 
be miſunderſtood, and too groſs to be 
pardoned. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed writers of Co- 
medy at Rome were PLauTvus and TE- 
RENCE, 


PLAurus 
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| |  Piavtus was the firſl who made any 
y | remarkable improvement upon Roman 
Y | | Comedy.— His good and bad qualities ag 
| I a writer, 


Compariſon” of Plautus with Terence. 
Ihe habits of the poets, in private life, 
gave a particular bias to the genius of 
each. The former lived with people in- 
ferior to himſelf, and often ſtooped to 
pleaſe them; the latter courted the ap- 
probation of the judicious, and meaſured 
the value of. his honours by the character 
of thoſe who beſtowed them. — Merit ol. 
Terence in different reſpects. 


VIII. 


Lyric poetry is, of all, the moſt ani. 
mated, and requires that highly figura- 
tive language which paſſion and ſtrong 
feeling dictate. It not only admits, but 

5 requires, 


or 
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requires, the boldeſt rhetorical figures. 
Its beſt ſubjects are the praiſes of Gods 


and Heroes. 


Seeming negle& of method, and deſul- 
tory turns of thought, conſtitute its beau» 
ties, as being the expreſſion of that enthu- 
faſm, under the influence of which it is 
underſtood to be compoſed. | 


Refinement in religious and ſpeculative 
opinions contracts the ſubje& of Lyric 
poetry, and fetters the genius which would 
otherwiſe excel in it. | 


High merit of Horace as a Lyric poet. 
His compoſitions - more temperate than 
thoſe of Pix Dax, whom he muſt have re» 
garded as a pattern. 


Paſtoral poetry exhibits rural objects, 
or objects of another kind, under a rural 
| allegory.. 
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allegory. Its form may be either drama- 


tic, or narrative, or of. a ſpecies that par- 


takes of the nature of both. The fable 


muſt be artleſs, the manners ſimple, and 
equally removed from refinement and ruſ. 


ticity. _ 


Paſtorals ſhould be ſhort, as being dic- 


| tated by emotions, which, though vivid 


while they laſt, yet are ſoon over. 


The effe& of climate, in certain lati- 


tudes, is more favourable to paſtoral pro- 


ductions than in others. Objects connect- 
ed with the ſea have been improperly 


made the ſubje& of a ſpecies of paſtoral. 


The occupations of fiſhermen are unlike 
to thoſe of ſhepherds, and the dangers at. 
tending the element upon which the for- 
mer practiſe their trade, accord not with 
that tranquillity which the latter may al- 


ways enjoy. 


VIICII 


„ 0 „ a 
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VIS0IL has been as much indebted to 
Theocritus as to Homer. —Merits of his 
Ecloguet. 


I. 


Did actic poetry, addreſſes both the taſte 
and the underſtanding, as its object is at 
once to amuſe and to inſtruct.— All ſub- 
jects are not equally good for it, on two 
accounts.—It admits ornaments, but re- 
quires ſkill in the choice and application 
of them. | 


The originality. of Virgil's genius beft 
ſeen in his Georgics.— Beauties and de- 
fects of LuckeTius. 


Satyre is a ſpecies of compoſition that 
may appear either in verſe or in proſe. 
When in the former, it belongs to didae- 
tic poetry, and differs from its genus, as 

| it 
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it ſneers at thoſe to whom it offers inſtruc. 
„ tion, and upbraids them with folly or with 
| vice. 


| The end of Satyre is to laſh the vices 
| | ; and weakneſles of the age, rather than of f 
| the individual. Its poignancy is no abſo. 

lute quality, -but depends upon the ſenſi. 
bility or the callouſneſs of thoſe at whom Il © 
| Its gibes are aimed. 
| 


The -apparent ſeverity of the Satyriſt le 

1 ſhould ſpring from ſentiments that are Il *© 
4 really humane, and his wiſh ſhould be to 
correct without irritating the perſon whom 

he attacks, | m 


HoRACE is diſtinguiſhed for the lenity of 81 
his Satyre.— From the gentleneſs of his I be 
reproof, the perſon ridiculed is diſpoſed 
to laugh at himſelf, and to conſider the ly 
gibe, as the admonition of a friend.—In 

his 
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his Satyres he was more deſirous to pleaſe 
by the gaiety of his humour, than the 
beauty of his verſification. 


PersIvs was much leſs of a courtier than 
Horace, and expoſed whatever offended 
him, without mercy, —His ſeverity greater 
than could be expected in fo young a man. 
—He ſeems to have affected ſingularity, 
and tq have been at no pains to poliſh his 
language.—The obfcurity of many of his 
ſentiments is owing not to their depth, but 


to their being aenigmatically expreſſed, 


JuveNnaL though grave and ſevere is 2 
much more agreeable writer than Perſius. 
—He was not like Horace, unwilling to 
give offence, but ſeemed regardleſs of the 
harſhneſs of his remedy, provided he ef- 
fected a cure. His expreſſion often high - 
ly eloquent, though ſometimes looſe and 
diffuſe, — He abounds in ſentiments of 
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ſtricteſt morality.—IIis indignation at 
the growing vices of his contemporaries 
has expoſed him to the charge of indeli- 


{ 

cacy in deſcribing the vices themſelves, | 

+  PeTroN1Us ARBITER was by much the f 

moſt indelicate of the Roman Satyriſts, ö 

and was himſelf an adept in the practice of ö 

thoſe vices which he condemns in others.— f 
He is ſaid by Tacitus to have been “ eru- 

| dito luxu. Drque alios induſtria, ita Y 
| * hunc ignavia ad famam protulerat*,'— 
| His writings are as remarkable for the 

] purity of the expreſſion, as for the groſſ- p 

neſs of the ſentiment. . 

The .charaQter of the early poets of 3 


Rome, ſuch as Livivs AN DRONIcus, Ex- 
Nius, Accius, and Pacuv1vs, is to be 4 
found only in fragments and quotations. J 


Ovid 
Tac. Ann. 16. 18, 19. 


F: 
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Ov1D diſplayed: his talents in a variety 
of poetical compoſitions, —Diſcovers great 
command, and a thorough knowledge of 
the language in which he wrote, —Poſ- 
ſeſſed a bold imagination, and a complete 
acquaintance with the mythology of the 
ancients —His genius, naturally luxuri- 
ant, would have required reſtraint *.—His 
thoughts are often deformed with conceit, 
and his expreſſions with quaintneſs. 


CATULLUs was the author of ſeveral 
poetical works, ſome of which have now 
periſhed, —He was honoured with the pa- 
tronage of Julius Caeſar, and the int}. 
mate acquaintance of Cicero.—The acute- 
neſs of his underſtanding, and the ele- 
gance of his taſte, were both improved 
by extenſive learning.— Though much 

Q 2 leſs 

9 Quantum vir ille praeſtare potuerit, fi inge- 


nio ſuo imperare quam indulgere maluiſſet. 
| Quinct. 10. 1. 


* 
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leſs delicate than Virgil, yet he has becn 
compared to him. 


Tantum magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parva ſuo Mantua Virgilio, 
Mart. 14. 195, 


TiBuLLUs was underſtood to rival the 


molt diſtinguiſhed writers of Elegy among 
the Greeks, His ſenſibility accords with 


the plaintive tenderneſs which marks that 
ſpecies of writing. His expreſſion pure 


and elegant, and his numbers ſmooth and 


ſlowing, —Among his contemporaries he 
was no leſs beloved as a Man, than ad- 


mired as an author. 


Virgilium vidi tantum : nec avara Tibullo 


Tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae. 
| Ovid. Trifl. 4. 10. 


Donec erunt ignes, arcuſque Cupidinis arma 
Diſcentur numeri, Culte Tibulle, tui. 


Ovid Amor. 1. 15+ 


PROPERTIUS 
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ProPERT1IUS profeſſes himſelf to have 


been an imitator of Callimachus, and - 


other writers of Elegy among the Greeks, 
Critics not agreed as to the compara- 


tive merit of him and Tibullus.— The 


former ſeems to have been at more pains 


to improve his genius by ſtudy, and to 


have been leſs indebted to nature.—If he 
fails in tenderneſs, he excels in accuracy. 
—His ſtyle ſometimes riſes above the art- 
leſs ſimplicity which ſuits elegiac com- 
poſitions. 2 


General account of Roman poets not 


before mentioned. Of Manitius; PAR; 
DRUS; VaLERIUs FLAccus; Sirus 


ITALICUs; STATIUS; MARTIAL ; CLau- 


Dla. 


X. 


The literature of Rome is diſtinguiſned 
23 for 


% 
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for compoſitions in Proſe as well as in 
Poetry. | 


| Hiſtory, from its dignity and utility, 


was early an object of attention. In the 


. moſt general ſenſe of the term, it denotes 


a magazine of facts, for the authenticity 
of which only the compiler is anſwerable. 
Such magazines promote the intereſts of 
ſcience and of art, but do not form that 
ſpecies of hiſtory. which is the object of 
Criticiſm, —CharaQers of it. 


Hiſtory imparts inſtruction in the molt 
agreeable manner, and at the ſmalleſt ex- 
pence. It is the ſafeſt guide for the in- 
experienced; and, upon every rock that 


proved fatal to early adventurers, it 


leaves a beacon for the ſecurity of o- 
thers. £5 


The ſtudy of hiſtory is recommended 


py =@ wy ay .AS 


t 
t 


his writings, chiefly becauſe they were 
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by various principles in human nature.— 
Enumeration of theſe. 


The Hiſtorians ſtyle muſt be perſpi - 


cuous, ſo as not to give his reader need- 
leſs trouble; it muſt be elegant, ſo as to 
allure his attention, by gratifying his 
taſte. In the relation of facts, the hiſto- 
rian muſt be faithful and impartial; his 
obſervations upon theſe muſt be neither 
trifling nor miſplaced. In viewing the 
conduct of men and of nations, he muſt 


ſhew himſelf both a rigid moraliſt and.a 


profound politician. 


Among the Hiſtorians of Rome, Tacr- 
rus is entitled to particular attention; 
and is juſtly ſtyled by a modern philoſo- 
pher the moſt penetrating genius of an- 
tiquity.—Prejudices have ſubſiſted againſt 


not 
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not underſtood, —Lift and examination 


of theſe. 


The moſt partial admirers of Tacitus 
cannot be always blind to his faults.— 


He is at no pains to illuſtrate an obſcure 


thought, and often expects too much 
from his reader's penetration.—lmpuri. 


ties occur in his expreſſions, that are to 


be aſcribed to the general corruption 
which had in his days affected the Latin 
language, —Examples of the molt ſtriking 


of thoſe. —He exhibits improprieties allo, 
which it was in his power to have cor- 


rected.— The elegance of his ſtyle and 


ſentiments degenerates, at times, into af. 
fectation, and their animation into extra- 


vagance. 


Account of his private life, and of his 
different works. —In theſe is to be ſeen 


the hand of the hiſtorian, the philoſopher, 
| and 
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%. 
% 


and the poet. As a moraliſt, Tacrrus 
is entitled to our love, and as a politician, 
to our admiration. What he ſays of A- 
gricola, might have been ſaid of himſelf, 
* Bonum virum facile crederes, magnum 
© libenter “. 


Compariſon of Tacitus with PoLynus: 
and THUCYDIDEs., | 


SaLLUST lived earlier, and wrote in a 
purer ſtyle than Tacitus.—He, too, may 
be ſometimes charged with affeQation, 
from the abruptneſs of his ſentences, and. 
his uſe of obſolete terms.— The immora- 
lity of his character in private, nowhere 
viſible in his writings.— The fragments of 
a larger work than any of his now ex- 
tant, ſhew the value of what has been 
loſt.— Unjuſtly underſtood to have been 
the pattern adopted by Tacitus. In the 
5 ſtyle. 
De vita Agric. 44. 


— 
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ſtyle of SaLLUsT there is a ſtudied ele. 
gance, at which his ſuppoſed imitator ne- 
ver aimed; and in the ſentiment of Ta. 
citus there is a depth which SAaLLUsT 
could never rival. 


Livy comes nearer the ſtandard which 


a. great hiſtorian ſhould follow than any 
of the two mentioned, —He had the art 
of being copious without being diffuſe, 
and poſſeſſed what Quinctilian has well 
ſtyled a * lattea ubertas.'—He could 
maintain dignity in the midſt of plain- 
neſs; and is alike to be admired for the 


ſimplicity of his narration, and the elo- 


quence of his ſpeeches.—Among his con- 
temporaries he was held in high eſtima- 


tion ®,—That impurity in his ſtyle, ex. 
preſſed by the term Patauinitat, and ſaid 


by 


®* Tanta fama vivus fuit, ut ad eum videndum 
ab ultimis Gadibus quidam Romam venerint. 


Plin. Bp. 2. 3. 


* 
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by Quinctilian to have been objected to 
it by Aſinius Pollio, cannot be perceptible 
to modern ſcholars.— They who pretend 
to diſcover it, betray that affectation at 
which Monſieur D' Alembert juſtly ſneers. 


Julius Carsar wrote in a ſtyle that is 
pure and ſtrictly claſſical.— Though ca- 
pable of rivalling the moſt learned of his 
ſubjects, yet he ſhewed himſelf ſuperior ts 
jealouſy, and the liberal patron of literary 
merit, —He exhibits that ſimplicity in the 
Latin language, which Xenophon does in 
the Greek. — With a gignity becoming an 
Emperor, he allows his aQions to ſpeak 
for themſelves, and ſeems unwilling to de- 
tract from their ſplendour by any affected 
pomp of expreſſion. | 


CorneLius NePos did not relate the 
hiſtory of nations, but the actions of par- 


ticular perſons.— His ſtyle alſo may be re- 
garded 
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garded as a ſtandard of claſſical purity.— 
In many of his lives, the narration is ra- 


ther ſhort, and the facts unintereſting, — 


He unfolds the character of Atticus, how- 
ever, with great ability; and, in doing ſo, 
has left behind him a very beautiful ſpe. 
cimen of biographical writing. 


SUETONIUS is likewiſe to be conbdered 


as a Biographer rather than an hiſtorian, 


In the days of the Emperor Hadrian, who 
treated him as his friend, and employed 


him as his Secretary, the Latin language 


had degenerated. —He wrote the lives of 


the twelve firſt Roman Emperors; and 


diſcovers great induſtry in collecting his 
facts, and great impartiality in ſtating them 
as they occurred. —In reſpe& to the An- 


tiquities both of Greece and of Rome, he 


affords much valuable information.—His 
ſtyle abundantly perſpicuous, though not 


_ elegant, —He draws the character as it 


Was, 


I 


rw; 


ta 
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was, and is at no pains to palliate what 
might offend his reader's delicacy.— He 
has the merit of giving a plain and faith. 
ful record, without any of thoſe embel. 
liſhments that are expected from a writer 
of taſte. 


Ve 


/ 


4 Character of other Roman hiſtorians, — 
Of FLozus; QuinTus CURTIUS; VEL» 
LEIus PATERCULUS; VALERIUS . 


MUS; JUSTIN. 


XI. 


Roman Literature exhibited a progreſs 
in the hands of the Orator, as well as of 


. che Hiſtorian, Speech is a power that is. 
e ſuſceptible of wonderful improvements. 
By beſtowing attention upon it to a cer- 
„ din degree, men may make it miniſter to 
t ceir enjoyment, as well as to their uſe. 

85 | 


R Eloquence 


! 
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Eloquence is the art of exciting thoſe 


emotions in the mind of the hearer, with 


which the ſpeaker wiſhes to influence his 
conduCt.—Different definitions are given 
of this power, ſome of which are liable to 


The Orator may make his art ſubſer- 
vient either to good or to bad purpoſes, — 


He tries to convince through the medium 


of affections, the beſt fide of which are 
held forth to his hearers.—He muſt adopt 


ſolid arguments, and exhibit elegance in 
his language, and force in his delivery. 
Above all, he muſt impreſs his audience 


with the belief of his own worth, and his 


powers will then be moſt conſpicuous, if 
he really is what he ſhould wiſh to be 


thought. 


\ 


The power of Eloquence is not ſo viſible 
in modern, as it was in ancient times. 
| Government, 
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Government, in ſome nations, ſtifles 
che genius to which climate is favour- 
able ; ſo that the phyſical and the politi- 
cal cauſes of Rhetorical eminence act in 
oppoſition, 


oo SR. . 


The variety of verbal terminations that 
took place, and the liberty of tranſpoſition 
allowed in ancient languages, put it more 
in the power of the Orators of old to- 
render their dition harmonious, and their 
deſcriptions animated, 


The eloquence of the bar muſt have 
ſuffered, in ſpite of the merit of the 
pleaders, in proportion ,as the ſtudy of 
law has become laborious and ſcientific, 
and as referenccs to the Judge's ſenſe of 
equity have become rare, from the num- 
ber of enatments, 


. : R 2 Though 


/ 
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Though the art of printing both dif. 
fuſes and preſerves the produQions of Elo. 
quence, yet the invention has, upon the 
whole, impaired its power.— The ear is 
the natural, and, of courſe, the moſt de. 
licate judge of rhetorical ability. —As the 
ſpirit of every piece of muſic is not catched 
by every performer, ſo thoſe nice beauties 
which juſt recitation can diſcover to the 
ear, cannot be communicated to the eye, 
even of diſcerning readers. 

Cicrro may be juſtly regarded as the 
Father of Roman Eloquence,—His at. 
tention was divided between the ſtudy of 
his particular ſcience, and of- philoſophy 
in general,—The ſtyle of his oratory dit- 
ferent from that of Demo/thenes.—lt is 
more artificial, and leſs forcible.—The 
genius of the Grecian Orator ſeems to be 
unreſtrained by thoſe rules of which he 


gives the brighteſt example: he ſeizes at 
firſt 
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firſt one ſtriking view of his ſubject, 
which every obſervation tends to ſup- 
port; and the boldneſs of his counſels 
always riſes with the dangers which his 
countrymen are called to encounter *,— 
Illuſtrations from his Philippicks and Olyn- 
thiacks. 


Merit of Cicero as an Epiſtolary writer. 
— Compariſon of his letters with thoſe of 
PLIN V and SENECA.—Compariſon of thoſe- 
of HoRace and OviD. 


* Oratorum Athenis longe princeps Demoſthe- 
nes, ac paene lex orandi fuit. Tanta vis in eo, 
tam denſa omnia, ita quibuſdam nervis intenta 
ſunt, tam nihil otioſum, is dicendi modus, ut nec 
quod deſit in eo, nec quod redundet, invenias. 

Luinctil. 10. 1. 76. 
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PHILOLOGICAL LECTURES, 


PRINCIPLES oF UNIVERSAL GRAM. 
MAR, APPLIED ro THE LATIN LAx- 
GUAGE. 


I. 


Y ſtudying Univerſal Grammar, men 
improve their docility in reſpect to 
thoſe languages which they wiſh to ac- 
quire, and their knowledge of thoſe which 
they have acquired already, 


An 


[ 
| 
| 
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An arrangement of words is probably 
the firſt circumſtance that leads to any re- 
flection upon the arrangement of thoughts, 
—The accuracy with which men utter 
their conceptions, indicates the accuracy 
with which thoſe conceptions are formed, 


They who are ignorant of Univerſal 
Grammar are apt to believe, that idioms 
in foreign languages are deviations from a 
ſtandard of propriety exhibited in their 
mother -tongue.—Proficients in this ſcience 
know, that variety in idioms is conſiſtent 
with complete uniformity in reſpect to the 
great principles of ſpeech. 


It is no eaſy point, in the philoſophy of 
Grammar, to fix the boundary between 
thoſe licences which nature grants to the 
ſpeakers in different languages, and. thoſe 
reſtraints which, with an invincible autho- 
rity, ſhe impoſes upon all, 
| This 
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This boundary does exiſt, and may be 
diſcovered. 


II. 


The more minutely we conſider the na- 


ture of man, and of thoſe circumſtances 
in which he is placed, we ſhall find the 
uſe of ſpeech to be the more ſubſervient 
to his happineſs. } 
Had his power of uſing ſigns been e- 
qual, or but a little ſuperior to that poſſeſſ- 
ed by the brutes, his mental faculties muſt 
have been as much weakened, as the ſphere 
of their operation is thus ſuppoſed to have 
been confined. As a ſingle animal, then, 
he would have ſunk in the ſcale of being, 


His power of gratifying his ſocial af. 
fections would not, in the abſence of ſpeech, 
have ſuited the vigour in which they now 


exiſt, 


{ 
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_ exiſt, ſo that all other gregarious animak 
muſt have been happier than him. 


His capacity of becoming a member of 
civil ſociety muſt have been deſtroyed, as 
he could neither have defined his ſuppoſ- 
ed rights, nor received any ſecurity that 
they would not be violated. 


III. 


The exerciſe of the faculty of ſpeech is 


coeval with the exiſtence of the human 
race. During izfancy, experience has fur- 
niſned no conceptions, and the organs of 
ſpeech have no functions to perform.— 
Compariſon of ſpeech with our other 
powers. | 


— 


In the moſt uncultivated ſtate of ſociety 
language is the object of no attention. 


A Savage uſes it as he uſes the light and 
the 
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the air, without ever thinking of its nature. 
Its principles he leaves to be delineated by 
the grammarian, when the light of ſcience 


ſhall have begun to dawn. 


The ſcience of Grammar has been 
ſometimes deſpiſed, becauſe not under- 
ſtood. —Pretenders to learning have artful- 
ly tried to ſcreen their want of penetra- 
tion, by ſeeming to hold thoſe objects 
cheap of which they could form no juſt 
idea. As certainly as the laws of human 
thought are worthy of man's inveſtigation, 
thoſe of human language are ſo alſo. 


Grammar occupies a high place in the 
ſcale of ſcience, Men muſt be in an ad- 
vanced ſtate of ſociety before they diſcern 
even its exiſtence, —Reaſons of this. De- 
finition of Grammar.—lts diviſion into 
Univerſal and Particular. 


IV, 


2 % UNIVERSAL 
I. 


In ſtudying Univerſal Grammar, it is 
of no ſmall conſequence, that a juſt ar- 
rangement of the parts of ſpeech be a. 
dopted. A bad ſyſtem, however ably ex- 
plained, muſt neceſſarily miſlead, even in 
thoſe points to which it is apparently ap- 
plicable, and, in others, it cannot even 
ſeem to be uſeful. | 


When the Science of Grammar was in 
its infancy, the proceſs of inquiry mult 
have been from ſingle terms, which are 
| Tndividuals to thoſe claſſes which form Spe- 
cies and Genera.—From the ſtate of the 
Science now this order may be reverfed. 


Examination of the opinion of Mer. 
De Buffon as to the inexpediency of re- 


Wa IK that are not numerous to 
| their 
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their reſpective genera, Though the mul- 
titude of individuals in any ſubje& of 
ſcience may be indefinite, yet a preciſe 
number of ſpecies only will exhauſt thoſe 
individuals, and a precife number of ge- 
nera thoſe ſpecies, 


In. many of the enumerations given of 
the parts of ſpeech, the rules of legitimate 
claſſification have been violated. Gram- 
matical diſputes have thus arifen, from the 
ſame cauſe, on both ſides. Sound logic is 
the only ſtable foundation for ſound gram- 
mar, and claſſification properly conducted 
is but another name for ſcience. 


Hiſtory of the enumerations of the parts 
of ſpeech, both by ancient and modern 


authors. 
=, 


Of thoſe of Plato, Ariftotle, Harris, Wal- = 


Wis, Lowth, Girard, Buffier, Maſſieurt de 
3 Port. royai 
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Port royal, Beauzee, Sanctius, Ward, Gebe. 
lin. | | 


Errors in ſome of the above-mentioned 
diſtributions.—Suppoſed characters of a 
juſt one.— That founded upon the fignifi- 
cancy and the non-ſignificancy of ſingle 
terms, though it was prevalent 1 in ancient, 
and has. been revived in modern times, 
ſeems highly defective, and ſcarcely intel · 


ligible, 


Nouns claim attention before 5 other 
parts of ſpeech, becauſe they announce the 
ſubject of every propoſition, or complete 
enunciation of thought whether it be pre- 
ſent or abſent. They are to the other 
words in a ſentence as the ſubſtance is to 
the qualities which it ſupports, and from 

the 


2 
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the ſtrength of this analogy they have got 
the appellation of Sub/antives. 


The obje& which the Noun repreſents, 


communicates to it that character by which 


it is itſelf diſtinguiſhed from every other 
object in nature. Changes in the acci- 
dental qualities of an object diſſolve not 


the relation between it and its ſign, but a 


change in its eſſential- qualities is, in the 
eye of the Grammarian, equal to the de- 
ſtruction of the object itſelf. The identi- 
ty of its matter does not balance the com. 
plete alteration of its form. | 


The accurate ſignification of the Nour 


then, reſts upon that which ſecures the 
diſtinctive characters of the object it an- 
nounces. Examples from the names of 


chemical and other bodies. 


| 82 Thoſe 
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Thoſe claſſes into which nature has dif. 
tributed objects have prevented the neceſſi. 
ty of vainly attempting to give each a name. 
— Different kinds of terms as particular, 
ö general, abſtract. f 


Declenſion denotes thoſe changes in the 
termination of the noun by uhich it is fit 
ted to announce the relation in which it 
accidentally ſtands to. ſome other. term, 
either of its own or of a different nature, 


Gender is a circumſtance by which the 
mind limits the multiplicity of beings, and 
upon which it founds an article of very 


general deſcription. It does fo by aſſign- 
4 ing to every object either the poſitive qua- 
| | lity of having one of two. ſexes, or the 
privation of both. The Neuter accord- 
ingly is the negation of Gender, 


ROY, „ The 
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The diſtinctions eſtabliſhed by nature 
are in ſome languages made to give place 
to the analogy of termination as expreſ- 
ſive of gender, Merit of the formers of 
the Engliſh in following nature ſerupulouſ- 
ly, and advantages derived from this in 
ordinary diſcourſe, and in the higher ſpe- 1 
cies of compoſition. 8 1 


Compariſon of the Greek and Latin 1 
with the French and Italian in reſpect to | 
Gender. —The two ancient differ from the I 
two modern languages, and all the four 1 
differ from the Engliſh, in which the by 
ſpeaker avails himſelf. of the advantages it | 1 
1 | a 1 


. By Number the mind intimates whether 
one or more objects engage its attention | "EY 
at a given time. 4 
4 {| 

83 Unity 1 
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| Vnity forms one of its diviſions in all 
languages, and this is applicable to each 
of the integrals of diſcrete quantity, what · 
ever may be its ſubject. 


Unity added to itſelf forms another, in 
certain languages, in which a Dual num. 
ber is adopted. 


Any addition of units whatever forms a 
diviſion in all languages, except the laſt, 
in which the Plural commences with the 
third inſtead of the ſecond unit. 


Caſes denote changes on the termina» 
tion of Nouns, that are unconnected with 
thoſe expreſſive of Gender and Number, 
and mark the relation of the noun to-0- 
ther terms in the ſame ſentence.— They 
promote the harmony dre by mul - 
tiplying terminations and admitting a ſe- 


paration of words that are intimately con- 
nected, 
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ne&ed.—They may be more or leſs nu- 
merous in different tongues.— The Greek 


had five, the Latin fix, and the Armenian 


ten.— 4A ſmaller exertion of mind is re- 
quired to expreſs relation by caſes than 


prepoſitions. The former are appendages 


of each Noun, and vary with its accidents; 


the latter exiſt by themſelves, and define 
the relation without ſuffering any change. 


VE 


— 


The nature of Pronouns has often book: 


but.imperfeQly delineated; I his has been 


owing: ſometimes-to the inquirer's ineapa- 
city, ſometimes to his timidity, and ſome. 
times tp his abſurdly attempting to make 
his inveſtigations level to the meaneſt ap. 
prehenſion. e 


If the grammarian's ſubject be dark, he 
has the more reaſon to uſe the privilege of 
| puſhing 


1 
f 
11 
| 
: 
: 
: 
f 
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S puſhing: it to its firſt principles, which 
| every other philoſopher is praiſed for al. 
| ſuming; and there is more fairneſs and 

| more merit in giving real inſtruction to 
a few, than in making thouſands believe 
they underſtand what they really do not. 

Pronouns not only ſupply the place of 
Nouns, but they perform a duty of which 
Nouns are incapable. They are ſubſer- 
vient to the ac-uracy, as well as the har. 
mony, of ſpeech. They give riſe. to Per. 
ſons, and to a variety of terminations in 
Verbs. —Circumſtances in which they a- 
gree and differ with ordinary nouns. 


I he plurals of Pronouns are not form- 

ed like thoſe of Nouns, by the multipli- 
cation or continued addition of the object 
announced in their ſingular number. — B/ 
the term We, the ſpeaker, and thoſe in 
name of whom he ſpeaks, are inſulated 
| from 
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from all mankind; but that plural term 
is not to be reſolved. into a multitude of 
ſingular ones, denoting a correſponding 


number of individuals who. ſpeak. 


Of that which is ſtyled the Relative; - 


Prongun. 


The doctrine of the old Greek gram» 


marians reſpecting the epipay TpwTOTaxTXOn. 
and vroraxr;xo» is both. ingenious and ſolid. 
—They refer both to that claſs of Attri. 
butives which comprehends the Article, 
and which marks objects not by their 


inherent qualities, but by the relation. 
in which they are preſented to the ob» 


_ ſerver. 


- Singular terms/and forms of conſtruc= 


tion in the Latin language explained upon 


principles occaſionally laid down. 


: „ _ 
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As human knowledge proceeds from 
the intimations of conſciouſneſs to the. 
perception of qualities in objects, ſo De- 
frnitives, in the order of nature, are the 
firſt of all Attributives. 


| | Of the diſtinctive characters of Defini-. 
tives, and their different kinds. 
Thoſe Definitives ſtyled Articles, are 
\ not neceſfary to every language.—The 
we, Latin has none; and thoſe ſkilled in it 
! 3 feel no defect from the abſence of them. 
$ Had- Articles--belonged- to. the language, 
it might have been more eaſily. acquired;. 
but, had the want of them hurt its per- 
ſpicuity, it could never have been uſed. 
ſo-extenſively, nor with ſuch preciſion as 
it Was, 


— 
— 
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The Greek, French, and Italian have 


only one, ſimilar to our definitive article 
The . 4 


In Greek, the abſence of the Article is 
equivalent to the preſence of the Indefinite 
Article in Engliſh, Examples, 


Of the nature and varieties of Nume- 
rals, and the place which they ſhould 
hold as parts of ſpeech.—They are Car. 
dinal, Ordinal, Fractional, and Diſtrib 
tive. | 


VIII. 
The Adjective differs from the defini- 


tive in ſeveral reſpects.— Diſtinctive cha- 
racters of Adjectives. 25 


Gender is no attribute of AdjeQives, 
Varieties in their termination denote a 


character 
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character that reſides in the-nouns they 


ſpecify, but not-in themſelves. / 


AdjeQives have been very improperly 
confounded. with Participles, as the Par- 
ticiple is in fact a part of the Verb.—An 


. AdjeQtive admits of degrees of compari- 


ſon, which neither a Definitive nor a Par- 


ticiple can do. The ſpecification given 


by the former can be neither more nor 
leſs than it is annovnced ; and the time 


inherent in the latter, as the part of a 


verb, can neither be deſtroyed nor al- 


tered. 


IX. 


Grammatical compariſon intimates the 
degrees in which the qualities announced 


by adjectives, or the modifications of thoſe 


qualities announced by Adverbs reſide in 


their refpeQtive ſubjects. Its range lies 


between 


| 
( 
( 


between the point that is neareſt the ex- 
tinction, either of the quality or its mo- 
dification upon the one hand, and that 
which forms their higheſt poſſible increaſe 
upon the other, incluſively. It becomes 
manifeſt, either by deviations from the 
ordinary termination of the principal term, 
or by certain Adverbs being prefixed to 
this term as acceſſories. 


When an Adjective, with its ordinary 
grammatic form, is joined to a Subſtan- 
tive, an ideal ſtandard is inſtituted, and 
degrees are determined by compariſon 


with this ſtandard, What is improperly 


called the Poſitive Degree, implies the 
abſolute ſtate of the quality, without re- 
gard to any ſubſtance in which the ſame 
is preſented, either as magnified or exte- 
nuated. 


T Compariſon 
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Compariſon is applicable to all quali- 
ties indifcriminately, provided they be 
ſuſceptible of increaſe and diminution. By 
means of it, different qualities, at the 
ſame time, 14s the ſame quality, at dif- 


ferent times, may be recognized in one 


object, and either ſimilar or different ones 
may be recognized in two. 


Though the ſenſe of equality is as ne- 
ceſſarily the effect of comparing objects 


as that of difference, yet human language 


has made no proviſion for 1 the 
former, by any change upon the termina- 
tion of Adjectives.— Equality depends on 
a rare co incidence, but giverſity may 

1 qualities are 


i of is above and of faite 
poſitions by examples, 


. 
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X. 


The Verb holds a diſtinguiſhed place 
among the parts of ſpeech. It is, of all 
others, the moſt intricate.—Its diſtinctive 
characters. 


Before the formation of Verbs, there 
could be no intercourſe by ſpeech. The 


ſuperior ſimplicity of the Subſtantive is 


apt to make it ſuppoſed that it exiſted be- 
fore the Verb. Without the latter, how- 
ever, the former would be of no uſe. 
Poth are neceſſary parts of that machine 
by which thought can be ſucceſsfully ex- 
preſſed. 


XI. 


The doctrine of Tenſes has been always 
held one of the darkeſt in the ſcience of 
1 2 Grammar. 
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8 


Grammar. —Moſt of the theories, offered 


to explain it, appear more intricate than 
the ſubject itſelf. 


There is a greater probability of coming 


at the truth, by conſidering the ſimpleſt 


method by which the purpoſes of Tenſes 


could be ſerved, than by trying to recon- 
cile the number of thoſe that have been 


in uſe to any adopted ſyſtem. 


Theory upon this ſubject, founded on 
our ideas of Time, as the meaſure of du- 


ration, and of its neceſſary diviſions into 


paſt, preſent, and future.—-lt is more the 
object of Tenſes to expreſs the point in 


duration at which the ſtate or event took 


place, than to ſplit their times of occur- 
rence into different parts.—If an aoriſt is 
allowed to each of the neceſſary diviſions 
of Time, the ordinary theory of Tenſes 
might be much ſimplified. 

Of 
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Of the ſyſtems of Girard and Harris, 


and the objections to which they ſeem 


liable. 


XII. 


Modes may be more eaſily explained 
than Tenſes, and have been leſs the ſub- 
ject of controverſy.— Of the purpoſes to 
which they are ſubſervient.— Power of 
the different modes, as Indicative, Opia· 
tive, Imperative, &c. 


One mode 1s 1 ſubſtituted for 
another. —In claſſical writers, a good rea- 
ſon may be always found for a deviation 
from what i is common. 


In ſeveral of the Modes there is a cha. 
racter of contingency given to the event 
or action expreſſed by the Verb, which 


ſhe ws them to be allied. 
1 3 of 
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Of Auxiliary Verbs expreſſive of Mode 
and Tenſe, Force of Decet, Libet, Licet, 
Poſſum. —lInaccuracies committed by ſup. 
poling theſe preciſely equivalent to the 


ſigns of certain Modes expreſſed by con- 


Jugation in Latin, and by Ae in 
Engliſh. 


XIII. 


Gerunds agree in certain reſpects, and 
differ in others, with Participles. They 
govern as Verbs, and are ſubject to go- 
vernment as Subſtantives. They expreſs 
the action denoted by the Verb, with- 


out regard to any agent, or to any 


time. 


The Supine alſo carries certain charac- 
ters which ſhew it to be connected both 
with the Verb and the Noun.— Difference 
between the firſt and the laſt, —Opinions 


of Grammarians with reſpect to Supines. 
— Thoſe 
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— Thoſe of Beauzee and Gebelin pip 
to come neareſt the truth. - 


XIV. 


3 


Adverb modify the qualities denoted 
by Adjectives, and the ſtates denoted by 
Verbs.—Origin of their name. 


They are a ſpecies of Attributives that 
are ſingular in two reſpects. 


The coaleſcence between the Noun and 
its Verb, or its Adjective, is immediate 
but the Adverbial power is transfuſed to 


the Noun, through the medium of the 


Verb or Adjective, which it accidentally, 
ſpecifies, 
| XV, 


Conjundiors have ſeldom been explained 
in a way that is in any degree ſatisfactory. 
—Of 


| 
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—Of the function which they perform | in 
language. 


Examination of Mr Harris's opinion 
as to their nature.— Of the propriety of 
claſſing them with Prepoſitions under the 
general head of Connectives. 


Manner in which the diggundive power 
of Conjunctions operates.—The account 
ordinarily given of this is unintelligible. 
— No part of ſpeech can have one effect 
upon ideas, and another upon their ſigns. 
A term independently of the thing it 
denotes can have no exiſtence, and, of 
courſe, can be ſubject to no grammatical 


law. 


The tribe of Conjunctions are ſubſer- 
vient to very important purpoſes in 
ſpeech ; and, according to a. variety dil- 

cernible 
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cernible in thoſe purpoſes, are ſuſcep» 
tible of certain diviſions. 


XVI. 


Prepoſitions have a more limited influ» 


ence in language than ConjunRions,—- 
—Reaſon of this. 


The philoſophy of Prepoſitions. is 2 
branch of Grammar that deſerves to be 
explored with the minuteſt attention. 
They operate in a- double capacity, as 
ſimple and. as compounded ;. and their 
power in the former muſt be thoroughly 
_ underſtood, before that in the latter can 
be at all apprehended, 


The juſt uſe of Latin: Prepoſitions is 
underſtood by few, even of thoſe whe 
pretend to be critics in the language. 
Little is to be gained upon the ſubject 

from. 
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from ordinary dictionaries. The radical 
power of the Prepoſition is ſeldom duly 
aſcertained ; and from an error at the 

outſet, the line of metaphor cannot be 
| traced, nor the different meanings recon- 
ciled, | \ 


| Prepoſitions muſt have been among 
the laſt parts of ſpeech formed. Reaſon 
of this. | 


In Greek and in Latin, the uſe of them 
was ſuperſeded nearly as much as poſ- 
ſible, by the uſe of Caſes.—Of the power 
cf the different Caſes, and the manner 
in which they ſupply the you of Pre · 
poſitions. 


Caſes cannot be very numerous. — Men 


muſt ſoon quit the varieties of inflection 


upon a ſingle word in which the expreſ- 


ſion of the relation is blended with the 
term, 


3 a— „ . 
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term, in the ſame way as the relation it- 
ſelf is in nature dependent upon the ob- 


jects related. 


Prepoſitions may be claſſed as well as 


Conjunctions. In forming the claſſifica- 


tion, they muſt be regarded as expreſſing 
the relations of material, objects only. 
Thoſe of Intellectual are apprehended af- 
ter the Prepoſition is eſtabliſhed as a 


part of ſpeech, and is inveſted with its 


original power, from which its figurative 


is to be deduced. 


XVII. 


Interjections appear to be nearly al- 
lied to natural ſigns. Of all parts of 


ſpeech they come the neareſt to each 
other, in different languages, in point 
of ſound. 

5 Interjections 


1 

y 
g 
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Interjections tend to bring the tone 
of the hearer's mind to that of the 
ſpeaker's. —They ſuggeſt a ſubje& of at- 
tention, and ſpecify its character.— They 
excite a variety of emotions, ſuch as fear, 
joy, diſtreſs, ſurpriſe. 


By the Greek Grammarians they were 
unphiloſophically referred to the liſt of 
Adverbs, from which they are eſſential- 
ly different, as they modify no quality 
expreſſed either by a Verb or an Adjer- 
tive, —SanCtius and Harris have denied 
them a place among the parts of ſpeech, 
This cannot be done with propriety, un- 
leſs the whole claſs of Interjections were, 
like natural figns, univerſally underſtood, 


XVIII. 


Syntax lays down ſuch rules for the 
arrangement of thoſe words which com- 


poſe 
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poſe a ſentence, as fit them for expreſling 
the intended conception preciſely as it is 
formed. | 


Of the diſtinction made by ſome French 
grammarians between Syntax and Con- 
truction.— The French have gone far- 
ther in the ſcience of Grammar than any 


other nation in Europe.—High merit of 
M. P Abbe GlxaAxb, both in his Vrais Prin- 
cipes, and his Synonymes Frangois. 


Of. the diviſion of Syntax into Concord 
and Government, and the purpoſes ſerved 
by each. The former defines the chief 
object in the conception, and preſents it 
inveſted with its qualities; the latter ſpe- 

_ Cifies this object thus characterized, by 
ſtating its relation to ſome other thing. 


Though each of the parts of ſpeech in 
every language has its equivalent in all 


Wb other 


4 
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other ones, ſo that neither the nature of 
any one, nor the number of the whole, 
can be altered ; yet, in the laws of Syn- 

tax, a conſiderable degree of latitude is 
| | | left to human caprice. A ſevere com- 
| { . Pliance with the forms which Cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed in any country, is the only cir- 

ö cumſtance that fetters the irregularities 

of ſpeech, and prevents that rapid courſe 
of innovations which would defeat its 


Pu rpoſes. 


In all languages whatever, the circum- 

(408 | ſtance of poſit vn has a certain effect in 
k marking the connected terms. This ef. 

3 fect is greater in the modern than it was 

in the aneſent. Even in theſe laſt, how- 
ever, there were liberties in reſpe& to ar- 

, rangement not to be taken. Such liber- 
ties, to a certain degree, would have ren- 
dered the meaning ambiguous, and to a 
greater, ubinrelligidte, 


* 
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As the influence of poſition in the Syn- 
tax of any language diminiſhes, that of 
termination riſes. The great body of 
human thought, as well as the bonds of 


union among its paris, being the ſame 


every where, a fixed analogy muſt ſublit 
between the different engines for expreſ- 
ſing it. The relations by which that ſe. 
ries of conceptions which forms a ſentence 
is held together, muſt be made to reſt 
upon principles that are capable of being 
defined. If the ſpeaker and the hearer 
have fixed thoſe, ic is of little conſequence 
upon what they are founded. 


By an inveſtigation of the general prin- 
ciples of Syntax, that of particular lan- 
guages might be rendered more ſimple, 


and the labour of acquiring them a- 
dridged. In teaching the dead languages, 


too much is made to depend upon rule, 
and too little upon reading and obſerva- 
k 'Va tion. 
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tion, No rule almoſt can at all times be 
a complete directory, and few rules are ſo 
judiciouſly formed and exprefled, as to 
afford all the direction they might yield. 
The learner's memory, accordingly, is of: 
ten burdened with uſeleſs precepts, the 
myſteriouſneſs of which is unjuſtly aſcri- 
bed to the ſubject that they were meant 
to explain. 


XIX. 


The accompliſhments of a thorough 
proficient in Roman literature, it ſhould 
appear, are both numerous and valuable. 
Thoſe ſtudies which engage the Anti- 
quary, the Critic, and the Grammarian, 
cannot be haſtily finiſhed. Philoſophers 
have, ſor ages, adopted, and do ſtill adopt 
the Latin as a vehicle for tranſmitting the 
diſcoveries of every country to its neigh. 
bours, and of every race to its pcſterity, 


It has thus become the general repoſitory 


of 
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of ſcience, into which none need expect 
admiſſion, who, in early life, either ſaw 
not the value of the acquiſition, or poſ- 
ſeſſed not thoſe habits of induſtry, by 
which alone it can be made. 
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